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I • This section identifies the najor obj ectivcs of the North ern Kentucky In- 
Servi« e Inn ova t i on Center Project and describes the extent to v;hich these 
v;ere achieved > 

The Northern Kentucky In-Service Innovation Center project vras cj- 
tablished to provide in-service education opportunities for professional 
staff members by creating Laboratory Schools vith tlieir Satellites for 
use as demonstration sites, staff visitation, use of consultants, video 
tape services, and clinics. The overall focus of thisc in-service ac-- 
tivitics was to analyy.e, design, and implement programs to facilitate 
educational change in the region. 

In terms of the region's assignment of need priority, the central 
thrust of this project has been and v;ill continue to be to develop, 
implement and test innovative in-service education processes designed to 
Increase the professional competence of personnel in the region so that 
concomitant changes occur in curricula, instructional methods and 



auxiliary services to individual pupils. The project^s objectives have 
been concerned with obtaining the optimum level of staff participation 
in program change processes in real "school laboratories." The level^sof 
participation have been programmed and translated into objectives. These 
objectives in terms of the , third year of operation are as follows: 

I. To develop v;ays of speeding up the processes whereby a 
school staff not only learns how to, but actually 
completes the task of: (a) analyzing their pupil 
needs, curricula and instructional procedures; (b) 
developing designs and strategies for changing 

these three areas and (c) testing changes in the 
schools themselves. To accomplish this major ob-- 
jectivc more specific objectives are: 

A. To refine and intensify the development of 
the three laboratory schools being used as 
learning laboratories; » 

B. To devise Improved ways of working with staffs 
• " within the satellite schools attached to each 

laboratory school; 

C. To develop other means and intensify efforts to 
secure innovation implementation among both 
the satellite and peripheral schools within the 
region. 

II. To expand the use of the laboratory schools as 

demonstration centers for innovative curricula, in- 

♦ 

struction and pupil personnel development programs. 
This thrust would be tovzard providing examples of 



exemplary program development processes for 
Investigation and regional diffusion; 
III. To devise methods for involving all schools in a 
more intensive effort to engage in this type of 
self-improvement via analysis of current status, 
• design of new prograins and the testing-evaluation 
of the new programs; 
IV • To extend the level of cooperation among the tv/enty- 
two public and one parochial school districts in the 
region so that there are developed appropriate ways 
of sharing services and costs of maintaining school 
programs. ^ 

The Northern Kentucky In-Service Innovation Center \7as funded on the 
second continuation project on July 1, 1970. The Coordinator of Laboratory 
School Experimentation began immediately to continue planning the imple- 
mentation and testing of programs in the laboratory schools. 

The three laboratory schools v;ere Third District Elementary School in 
Covington, representing the urban area, the James A. Cay\7ood Elementary 
School In Kenton County, representing the suburban area, and Pendleton High 
School in Pendleton County, representing the rural area. 

The satellite schools v;ere not represented at laboratory school session 
as in previous years but held meetings for implementation of their own progr 
The satellite schools representing the urban area were St. John on Pike St., 
in Covington; Ludlo\; High School, Ludlow; ^vA Arnold Elementary in Nev/port; 
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7hc Seventh District in Covington did not choose to participate this year. 
In the suburban area the satellite schools ware Su. Thomas in Ft. Thomas, 
Cold Spring Elementary in Campbell County, und Ruth Moyer Elementary in 
Ft. Thomas. Florence Elementary in Loone County did not choose to participate. 
Rural satellite schools were Grant County High School, Oijen County Eleoentary, 
Walton-Verona Elcinentaiy and Carroll County High School. 

The laboratory school faculties in the urban, suburban and rural areas 
held 20 P.ludy sessions each. Ten of the study sessions in the suburban 
laboratory school, five of the study sessions in the rural laboratory school, 
and ten study sessions in the urban laboratory school were held in August 
before the beginning of the school year to prepare for the new program. The 
suburban laboratory held two study sessions in June to prcpore their program 
for next year. ' 

The satellite school faculties held the following number of study 
sessions: Cold Spring Elementary, eight; Ruth Moyer Elementary, six; St. 
Thomas, eight; Arnold, eight; St. John, four; Grant County High School, 
eight; Carroll County High School, eight: Owen County Elementary, eight; 
and Walton Verona Elementary, eight. Ludlow High School found it impossible 
to continue with the study program. 

The suburban laboratory school, Caywood Elementary, has moved into a 
team teaching organization as a technique to bring about a continuous 
progress or nongraded program. Teams meet regularly each morning to plan 
for continuous progress of each child in the team. Teaming is moving 
forward by steps. Each team selected one area for a beginning. As 
competencies are developed they will move to include another area. 



The urban laboratory school/ Third District > Covington, has moved 
Into a team teaching nongraded program, meeting regularly 30 to 45 minutes 
each morning before school for team planning* The faculty is experimenting 
with techniques of individualizing the instructional program. They have 
developed a system of evaluation and reporting pupil progress to replace 
the traditional report card and grading system. 

The rural laboratory school, Pendleton High School is using computerized 
flexible modular scheduling. The schedule consists of nineteen, tv;anty- 
minute modules utilizing team teaching, large group instruction, small group 
instruction, laboratory instruction, and independent study or unscheduled 
time. Forty percent of the students' time is unscheduled by the computer, 
and may be spent in the various resource centers, laboratories, shops, or 

V 

library according to the open school concept which opens all the resources 
of the school to the student. 

Satellite school faculties held their own study sessions throug)iOut 
the year. Some satellite schools are moving in. the same direction as their 
laboratory school counterpart. 

Visitations have been approved in increasing numbers in many school 
districts this year. Many are using the Laboratory and Satellite Schools 
for visitation, as v;ell as other Innovative programs out of the Region. 
The teachers' visitation program has encouraged the diffusion of innovations 
In ln--service education and schoo? program improvement. 

In addition to the Laboratory and Satellite School Programs in- 
service programs are being developed through the in--servicc coordinator 
wherever they are requested. In most cases these are systcm-v/idc, but in 



some districts, v7hen individual schools develop their own in-service pro- 
grams, work has been with the individual schools who have made their requests 
through their principals or supervisors. 

In this third year of our operation many of the schools and school 
systems that we had worked with in continuing in-service programs in the 
past have continued the programs on their own. Only tv7o or three school 
systems may be said to have retrogressed to the traditional type of in- 
service activity. We continue to work with Owen County, Carroll County, 
Kenton County, Ft. Thomas, and Pendleton County on the same basis as before. 

Consultant services have been approved for a large number of school 
districts. ■ Consultants have been employed by the various local school 
districts to serve in developing procedures to help the school districts 
develop Instruction programs specifically designed for their own students * 
In their own communities. Consultants have assisted the laboratory schools 
In Implementing and teaching new programs. Consultants have given advice 
In the planning and administration of the project. 

The mobile video-taping unit has been received with enthuciasm by 
many in and outside the Region. The mohiU unit has been used for projects 
such as: 

a) Informing a community of a school's prograw either with 
tapes of another school or the community school after 
taping the daily routine, 

b) to give information on innovations to teachers at group 
meetings, 

c) to provide video-tapes of consultants when a consultant 
cannot be there. * 
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the list of services is being lengthened as more people find the 
mobile unit helpful in furthering innovations and school relations. = 

Diffusion seminars for laboratory and satellite school principals 
and their supervisors v;ere held monthly to exchange ideas and see new 
programs in operation. The group met in each laboratory school and most 
of the satellite schools. 

Two clinic work sessions were held for teachers in the Region. On ' 
January 11, a clinic work session \^as held at St. Thomas High School with 
328 teachers in attendance and on April 29 a clinic work session was held 
at Turkey Foot School in Kenton County with 328 teachers in attendance 
This project is designed to obtain a greater degree of cooperation 
among the various schools and school districts of the region for purposes 
of charing services and programs. The twenty-two public and ohe parochial 
school districts are in very close proximity, and there is need for them 
to develop ways of sharing services and the costs of maintaining modern 
school programs. , 

The superintendents of the cooperating school distx'icts serve as the 
Board of Directors for the Northern Kentucky In-Service Innovation Center. 
This group has held monthly meetings to review the progress of the project, 
chart future courses, and discuss problems of common concern. 

The estimated cost of the evaluation for the project wan computed 
as follov;s: 

Thirty days of consultant time has been contracted for the Central 
Administration-Instruction Unit at $75.00 per day or $2,250.00, plus' costs 
of testing, $2,754.00; salary of coordinator of evaluation, $14, 000. 00; a 
total of $19,004.00. 
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^ Evaluatio n of Teacher Visl t:ation Program ^ Three hundred seventy- 

I 

J. eight teachers participated in the teachers visitation prograra. These 

t , ' 

p teachers represented sixteen of the twenty--three school districts in the 

p region. 

I 

i Evaluation of Consultant Us e* A total of fifteen school districts 

^ participated in the consultant program. These school districts have 

I utilized a total of fifty-nine consultant days. 

I Diffusion Seminars . Laboratory and Satellite school principals 

I and their supervisors met v/ith the Northern Kentucky In-Service Innovation 

I Center staff members in monthly diffusion seminars. These seminars V7ere 

I 

I rotated from one school to another in order for participants to see the 

I various innovative programs in the Region. 

I 

t ' Clinic V?ork Sessions. An in-service work clinic devoted to individualized 
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reading was held in Region IV-A during January. There V7ere 328 teachers and 
administrators in attendance at the reading work clinic. Ninety-nine per- 
cent of the participants evaluated the reading v;ork cHnic as excellent 
or good. Sixty-five percent of the participants stated that they plan to 
explore lndividuali;ced reading further. In addition forty-six percent of 
the participants stated that they plan to try individualized reading In 
their ov/n classrooms. 

In April an in-service v/ork clinic dealing V7ith motivation and skill 
development through independent study and individualized instruction v/ns 
held for the teachers and administrators of Region IV -A. Again, 328 



J . teachers and administrators were In attendance at the work clinic. Eighty- 
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eight percent of the patticipants felt that^the v/ork clinic was excellent or 
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good. • Sixty-four percent of the participants stated that they plan to 
explore independent study and/or individualized instruction further. 
'Over forty-eight percent of the participants revealed that they plan to 
try independent study and/or individualized instruction in their own 
classrooms. 

e 

Evaluation of In-Service V?orl;shop . Several schools held in-service 
education V7orkshops prior to the opening of school for the 1970-71 school 
year. Among these schools were three laboratory schools; Cay\7ood Ele- 
mentary, Third District Elementary, and Pendleton County High School. Five 
school cys terns with satellite schools held workshops. They were Cold Spring, 
Ruth Moyer, 0;;en County Elementary, St. Thomas and V/al ton-Verona. Three 
school systems held v7orkshops. They were Grant County, Pendleton County 
and Campbell CoMuty. 

Cayv;ood Elementary School . This laboratory school held a workshop durin 
the period of August 10-21. The purpose of the workshop v;as to prepare for 
new innovations that were to be incorporated in the activities of the 1970- 
71 school year. Both consultants evaluated workshop as excellent. 

Third District Ele men tary . Tliis laboratory school held an in-service 
education v;orkshop during August 24 - 28. The purpose of the v;orkshop was 
to prepare the teachers for team teaching and cont5.nuous progress program. 

Pendleton County High School . This secondary laboratory school held 
an in-service education workshop during August ?J\ - 26. The purpose of the 
workshop was to prepare and refine the flexible r*;:>dular scheduling v;hich was 
Implemented the previous year. This workshop v;as evaluated as excellent. 

Cold Spring Elementaj^ . This satellite school held an in-service 
. education workshop during August 13-19. The purposes of this v;orkshop 



were utilization of educational media and implementing an individualized 
reading program. Both consultants evaluated the workshop as excellent. 

Ruth Moyer Elementary. This satellite school held an in-service ed- 
ucation workshop during August, 1971. The purpose of this vjorkshop v;as to 
Implement individualized reading. Consultant evaluated this workshop as good. 

e 

Ovyen County Elementary . This satellite school held an in-service work- 
shop during August 24-28. The purpose of this workshop was to prepare to 
5tove into an open concept, nongraded, continuous progress situation, 
and V7as evaluated as excellent. 

St. Thomas Elementary . This satellite school held an in-service work- 
shop on June 6, 7, 15 and 16. The purpose of this workshop was to implement 
Individualized reading, and to develop a facility in group dynamics. Both 
consultants evaluated the V7orkshop as excellent. 

W alton-Verona Elementary . This satellite school held an in-service 
workshop during June 1-3. The purpose of this worksl^op v;as to implement an 
Individualized reading program and it was evaluated as very good. 

Crant County School s. The Grant County school system held a one day 
workshop on August 27, 1970. The purpose of the worksliop was to learn about 
programmed instruction, which v;as evaluated as fair. 

Pendleton County Schools . The Pendleton County vSchool system held a 
workshop on November 12 and 13. The purpose of the workshop v;as to become 
familiar v;ith open concept, continuous progress program and v;as evaluated 
excellent. 
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Campbell County Schools , The Campbell Co* » -1 System held a 
workshop on August 20. The purpose of the v/orKowop V7as to become fiimlliar 
with the need for individualized reading. The consultant evaluated this 
workshop as good. 

Evaluation of Project Staff Performance . Each project staff member 

c 

keeps a daily log of activities which provides a continuing assessment of 
each staff member in relationship to his job assignment, v/hich makes it 
possible to improve his effectiveness. 

This secti o n describes project endeavors in vhich the anticipat ed results 
have exceeded expectations » and those in vhjc¥ the resultsliave not 
measured up to expectations . 

The project outcomes which have exceeded expectatiouc are as follov;s: 

1) The extent of cooperation bet\;een and among schools and ^ 

school districts has exceeded expectations. Schools v/hich 

In the past have taken greater advantage of offerings than 

have others in a district have sliown v/illingness to reduce 

their o\m utilization in order that others might increase 

theirs. Also, districts have been v;illing to combine to 

engage consultants that neither could afford alone. 

2) The Laboratory Schools, after slow starts, in each case, 

have finally Cichieved the organizational and instructional 

goals they had set for themselves. The enthusiasm and 

dedication of the teachers and adml.ilstrators in each, as 

well as the Improved attitudes of the students, exceed 

expectations. 

3.' Satellite School participation, in nome cases, has been 
greater *tl)an expected. The type of involvement they have 



had (meetliips of their total sfoffe ^« -i 

coLai staffs to^an and implement) 

has been n.oro eondueive to success than iiiVing this in- 
volvement just on a representative basis, as was done in 
preceding years. 

4) The "Peripheral., or -other., schools of the region have .ade 
good use of the visitation and consultant services which the 
program offers, and these have, for the .ost part, been 
related to a developing program working toward .ore and 
better individualization of instruction. 
5) The principals' and supervisors' dissemination seminars, 
inaugurated this (third) year, have exceeded expectations. 
In that they have .ade these leaders more willing to admit 
to problems whose solutions have been difficult and to 
share ideas for solution and follow up on outcomes. Prin- 
cipals have involved teachers in presentations to the group, 
and the whole result has been to increase pri.c and awareness, 
as accomplishment haf. been recognized. 
^) The regional teachers' clinics have perhaps exceeded expecta- 
tions to a greater extent than has any other facet of the 
program. With no funds budgeted for these work-«essions. 
either for consultants or for stipends, participation has 
had to depend upon dedication alone for its success. Teachers 
vith know-how in appropriate areas volunteered to act as 
consultants without hesitation Two work-clinics were heid. 
and 328 teachers attended cach-vithout stipends, with obvious 
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enjoyment and interest, and with a quality of evaluation-- 
response that gave unqualified endorsement of the clinics. 
Some of the results in this project have not measured up to expectations. 
On the positive side, in the Laboratory Schools and in many of the Satellite 
Schools as well as in some of the Peripheral Schools, real changes have been 

e 

made in many facets of the school prograri. There have been developments in> 
or leading tov/ard, such things as team teaching, non-gradedness, grouping, 
continuous progress, and flexible modular scheduling. These have been in- 
creasing appreciation and use of all sorts of teaching aids (including 
Teacher Aides); and there has been increasing awareness that the only 
valid purpose for an innovative pro, ram is to individualize instruction. 
Hov;ever, results have not measured up to expectations in that nowhere has 

f 

the goal of complete individualization been achieved. The improvements 
which have been accomplished have been organizational and attitudinal in 
nature — and basic io accomplishment of the pr:oject^s purpose; but the 
ultimate goal of a truly individualized program of instruction has not yet 
been reached in any school. 

This section describes the effects of the project on the educational 
Institution or agency by discussing the r,reatest changes re sulting 
fr om the pro;iect . 

The greatest change resulting from the project continues to be in 

the attitude toward change and the attitude tovrard children. Pre-project 

data and observations indicated that most in-service education programs 

designed to bring about change were initiated by the adminictratior , 

planned by the administration, and carried out by the administration. 

Classrooms and school programs seemed to be organized in a particular 

way because It V7as administratively feasible. 
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•This basic attitude toward responsibility for change has taken an 
almost complete reversal in some school districts v;iLh strong evidence 
to indicate that similar things are happening in many others. The 
laboratory school faculties have had an influence on some satellite 
schools that has spread through their district* 

In one school district, for example, in which a bond issue vas 
passed for the purpose of consolidating all the small elementary schools 
Into one county school, the teachers became involved in plar i..ng the 
program, planning the new facility, and implcinenti:«g the program in 
the nev; facility based on identified needs of the children. 

In another school district management teams consisting of the 
superintendent, a school board member, principal, teachers, and lay 
citizens v;ere organized to review recommendations of individual school 
faculties and plan facilities accordingly. 

Changed attitudes toward children have begun to ,be noticed since 
the first teacher clinics, with their emphasis on analysis of pupils. 
These seemed to be effective in bringing about enthusiasm for adequate 
Identification of pupil needs, for purposes of curriculum improvement. 
The clinics of the second year built on this enthusiasm as they assumed 
that teachers and administrators were identifying innovative programs 
tending toward greater individualization of instruction than do the 
traditional approaches, and helped them to find V7ays to overcome any 
stumbling blocks interfering with their progres.v. With this reinforce- 
ment, and with the enthusiasm that had been generated, many school 
faculties; began getting involved in this kind of study, requesting 



consCiltant services, and finding visitation sites that V7ould help them 
as they moved tov;ard nev; programs which wore nearly met the individual 
needs of their pupils. 

This enthusiasm has continued as evidenced by participation in 
voluntary clinic v;ork sessions held during the current year. Over 

e 

three hundred teachers voluntarily participated in each of these clinics 

which dealt with individualized reading and individualized instruction. 

Thite-^ectlon identifies those Community Agencies fhat cooperated in the 
project : 

Ky Association for Supervision & Curriculum Development 

Miami University - Oxford, Ohio 

Northern Kentucky Community Action Commission 

Catholic Social Service Bureau 

Comprehensive Care Center 

County Health Departments 

Northern Ky Agencies Representatives Association 
Southern Illinois University 
Eastern Ky State University 
Morehead State University 
University of Cincinnati 
Indiana University 
University of Kentucky 
University of Missouri 
Xy State Department of Education 
■ Ky Innovative Development Center 
Title III Project - Region I 
Title III Project - Region II 
Title III Project - Region IV B 
Title III Project - Region V 
Title III Project - Region VX 
Title III Project - Region VII 
White House Conference for Children and Youth 
Ohio State University 
Xavier University 

Thomas More College ^ 
Northern Kentucky State College 
Northern Kentucky Y.M.C.A. 
Governor Conference on Drug Abuse . 
Murray State University 
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The social and health agencies have provided help to teachers and 
administrators as they worked both diagnostically and therapeutically 
to try to identify and meet the needs of individual children. 

The universities have supplied the staff v;ith generous quantities 
of consultant help, and with advice and know-hov/t They have served in 
these same capacities \:±th the faculties of the Laboratory Schools, with 
faculties of Satellite and Peripheral Schools, and individual school 
districts. 

The State Department of Education has provided resources and 
techniques for evaluation, dissemination, personnel training, and 
consultants. This help has been most generous, original and helpful. 

The Staff of Kentucky Innovative Development Center has been helpful 
on several occasions in dealing \;ith various phases of comprehensive * 
educational planning. 

The Title III Projects mentioned have shared valuable techniques 
(as on data gathering, new programs); advice (on video equipment; / j); 
and Instruments (as on evaluation, consultant use, visitation, and curriculum 
packets). 

The Advisory Council includes representatives of several of the above 
groups, so this is an additional area in which these groups have cooperated 
and helped to give direction. 

The membership of this Advisory Council is as follows: 

Dr. Arthur Cottcrill Kentucky Innovcl/ve Development Center 

A. J. Hauselman Dept. of Commuu:Lty Collegcg ,Univ. of Ky. 

Father Joseph A. Browne Catholic Social Service Bureau . 

Dr. Joseph 17illctt Comprehensive Care Center 

Fermon Knox Community Action Commission 

D. C. Anderson Ky. Department of Education 

Don Davlr., Exec. Sec'y northern Ky? Education Assoclatlor 



ERIC 
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Fo3Jowlng is a list of the local educational afiencies «'ind counties 
which vere served by the project: 

m 

Boone County School District 
Waltoa-Verona Independent School District 
Augusta Independent School District 
Campbell County School District 
Bellevue Independent School District 
Dayton Independent School District 
F^t. Thoiiias Independent School District 
Newport Independent School District 
Silver Grove Independent School District 
Southgate Independent School District 
Carroll County School District 
Gallatin County School District 
Grant County School District 
VJillianistovn Independent School District 
Kenton County School District 
Beechv;ood Independent School District 
Covington Independent School District 
Erlanger Independent School District 
Ludlov; Independent School District 
(h'7cn County School District 

Pendleton County School District ; 
Trimble County School District 
Covington Diocese 

There have been no changes in the above list of participating ed- 
ucational agencies since the first continuation project. 

V • This section discusses how the pro ject informatio n was dis seminated , in- 
cluding such inf ormation a s'(l) the number of unsolicited req ue sts for 
infornmtion; (2 ) the mnnber of visitors from outside the project area ^ 
and (3) the <^tjmate d cost of such disseminatjon. Two copies of each 
Item disseminated b y our p roj ect are submitted her ev7ith. 

Project information was disseminated through various means* Such 
means for dissemination include built-in provisions for the dissemination 
of information about the projecc through ^e organir.ational structure, 
teacher visitation, video taping of activities and programs, color filide 
programs, regional clinics, and central unit publications and brochures. 

Teacher visita tion. The teacher visitation program vas set up and 
developed to invo3.ve all the school distrlcjts in the region. Teacher 
visitation days v;ere allocated to each district according to the number 



of teachers employed in each district. A Total of 378 teachers partic- 
ipated in the teacher visitation progrx^m. These teachers represented 
16 of 23 school districts in the region. 

Video-Tapin o;. Tlie video taping ecjuipment v/as used to tape several 
activities and programs in the project. The video taping of consultants' 

c 

presentations vas done for future use in the region. Tapes \7cte pro- 
duced and displayed for any teacher or administrator in the region upon 
request. Not only di*:; the elementary and secondary teachers in the 
region request vidao taping services, but college instructors as ',/ell. 
Four local colleges and universities wade use of the video-taping services 
for teacher preparation classes. 

Color Slide Pror.rams . Programs vera also disseminated by means of 
color slide presentations. The project staff vorked together to produce 
a slide program illustrating Indlvidualissed Reading, Also produced 
V7ere slide, programs for tv;o satellite schools and one laboratory scliool. 
These slide programs were used by the individual schools to help dc -scribe 
their innovative programs to visitors and interested people in the community. 

Principals and S u pervisors Semin ars. The principals and supervisors 
of tlie laboratory and satellite schools met raonthly to discuss problems 
and share ideas and solutions to their problems. Each month the seminar 
was conducted at a different laboratory or satellite school. Members of 
thc^host school's faculty V70uld present their program to the principals and 
supervisors. 

Re gional Tea cher Clinic s, Two work-clinics vjcre conducted this pt';st 
year v;ith 328 teachers in attendance at each. The first of these clinics 
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dealt with '^Individualized Reading." This clinic v/as for the teachers 
in the elementary grade levels. The second clinic v;aG open to both 
elementary and secondary teachers and the subject VuS " Motivation and 
Skill Development through Independent Study and Individualized Instruction." 

Ko teacher stipends or consultant fees were pa.ul for the clinics. 
The group leaders were teachers from the region v;hc volunteered their 
time and efforts to share successful ideas v;ith their fellov; educators • 
The success of the clinics was beyond expectation. 

Central Unit Publications and Brochures . The project's nev/sletter 
was published six times this past year. The nev7sletter served as an 
Informative tool to disseminate information about the project and programs 
within the region. 

One brochure v;as published and distributed to the region. The 
brochure was published in cooperation with the St. Thomas Elcr.tentary 
School faculty and the Project Staff. 

Unsolicited Kcqt iv' *sts . There were several unsolicited requests for 
Information about the project. There v^ere several out--of-statc requests 
In addition to those from within the state. 

Visitors from Outside the Project A rea. Several visitors from out-- 
side the project have visited the project* In particular, Pendleton High 
School and Owen County Elementary have had much visitation from outside 
Region IV-A. Pendleton High School registered sixty out-of --state visitors 
find one hundred twenty- seven out-of-rcgion visitors; Ov;en County Elementary 
registered tv7enty-five out-of-state visitors and one hundred and three out- 
of-region visitors. There were many visitors from within the region v:ho 



visited the two schools mentioned as \;ell as many of the other laboratory 
and satellite schools. 

Costt Because all acti.vities focus tov;ard in-service education and 
many of these activities are in themselves media for dissemination » the 
actual cost of dissemination cannot be accurately projected. 

c 

Describe the me t hods and procedures being d eveJoped to carry the project 
forv/ard without F ederal suppo rt after the designated approval period . 

i.i..wC this is an in--service project, and since, therefore, any ac- 
complishments are the result of hard v/ork on the part of individual 
faculties in preparing for the implementation of innovative programs, 
this is where the carry-over assurance is to be found. VJhen a continuing 
in-service program is entered into v;hole-heartedly by a total faculty; ^ 
when stipends are paid to compensate teachers (even if only partially) 
for their time; when consul tantivc help is readily available; and V7hen 
it is possible for teachers to visit and observe innovative programs in 
action, it is a foregone conclusion tliat momentum will carry the in- 
novative program fon/ard. The enthusiasm generated and nev; techniques 
for teacher-group activity will keep the program moving ahead, whether 
or not there is further Federal support, in every school in which an 
innovative program has been implnniented. All the Laboratory Schools, 
most of the Satellite Schools, and many Peripheral Schools have such 
innovative programs, and all plan to continue them. 

Another objective of the project has been to increase all types of 
cooperation among the superintendents and the school districts. Title 
III has cooperated v/ith Title V in identifying and implementing areas of 
concern in this region. This has led to an increase 'in cooperation belvyecn 
the J:v;o Titles, and, through this, between the superintendents concerned. 
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Since these develoi^inents, the superintendents and the school districts 
seem to find cooperation easier, and v;ill probably continue in this 
direction vithout Federal Support, and It is possible that the merging 
of certain facilities, personnel, or equipment might result. Meanwhile 
the superintendents of the region have indicated they wish to cooperate 
as directors of a second three-^year project, and hope that further op- 
portunities v;ill develop. 

VII. Budget Summary ! ^ 



$ 123,706.99 



Total Cost 



$ -0- 



Total Non Federal Support 



^123,706.99 



Total Federal Support under Title III 



$ -.0- 



Total Federal Support Other Than Title 
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PART HI—EVALUATION REPORT 
End-of-year Report 

SECTION A. FINAL EVALUATION 

This section is presented as an evaluation of the third and final 

year of this project. Four major objectives or purposes were proposed 

for this year:* 

I. To develop ways of speeding up the processes whereby a 

school staff not only learns how to, but actually completes 
the task of: (a) analyzing their pupil needs, curricula and 
instructional procedures; (b) developing designs and strategies 
for changing these three areas and (c) testing changes in the 
schools themselves • To accomplish this major objective more 
specific objectives are: 

A, To refine and intensify the development of the three 
laboratory schools being used as learning laboratories; 

B, To devise improved ways of working with staffs within 
the satellite schools attached to each laboratory school; 

C, To develop other means and intensify efforts to secure 
innovation implementation among both the satellite and 
peripheral schools within the region. 

II, To expand the use of the laboratory schools as demonstration 
centers for innovative curricula, ins true tic •* pupil per- 
sonnel development programs. This thrust would be toward 
providing examples of exemplary program development processes 
for investigation and regional diffusion; 



*These objectives were cited in Part III, but are repeated here to 
provide continuity for the rationale to follow. 
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III. To devise methods for involving all schools in a more intensive 
effort to engage in this type of self- improvement via analysis 
of current status, design of new programs and the testing- 
evaluation of the new programs; 
IV. To extend the level of cooperation among the twenty-two public 
■ and one parochial school districts in the region so that there 
are developed appropriate ways of sharing services and costs of 
maintaining school programs. 

After approval of the project an effort was made to restate the 
above objectives in behavioral or performance terms. An Evaluation 
Conference for all Kentucky Title III projects was called by the 
Director of Evaluation, Title III, Kentucky Department of Education at 
which time the staff of the Region IV-A project participated in re- 
stating these objectives (see Appendix A). In March, a program audit 
team, directed by a consultant from EPIC Diversified Systems Corpora- 
tion, suggested the following: 

1. That evaluation information from the current project, and 
other available needs assessment data be utilized as a meani: 
of determining the future thrust of Title III funded programs 
in the region. 

2. That the project objectives be reviewed in light of the sug- 
gestions offered in this report. 

3. That more specific measurement criteria and ev?.luation design 
be developed for assessing the attainment of the project 
objectives. 
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The project staff and Board of Directors are in agreement that 
both of these events served to aid in obtaining greater specificity 
in stating the objectives; however, the last event--the audit visit — 
came too late in the project period for implementing the recommendations 
therefrom. These recommendations did have the effect of causing some 
re-thinking of the whole structure and explicitness of the objectives 
as stated in the June revision. This re-thinking process resulted in a 
thorough review of the intent of the final project year, and this review 
resulted in the development of the format, or structure, upon which the 
project was finally evaluated. This format is an extrapolation from 
the original intent of the project as originally proposed, though it 
also provides evaluation in terms of both the re-stated objectives as 
developed in June, 1970 and the recommendations made in March, 1971. 

The purpose of the entire three-year project was to develop 
in-service teacher education procedures to increase the professional 
competence of personnel in the region. Thus, the project^s objectives 
have been concerned with obtaining an optimum level of staff partici- 
pation in program change processes in real "school laboratories.'* 

The format for the remainder of this report is based on; 
(1) a statement of each purpose of the project, (2) specific objectives 
related to each purpos*^, (3) the presentation of evaluation data related 
to each set of objectives, and (4) a summary or synthesis of the out- 
comes of the project. 
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Purposes and Objectives 

Purpose 

To refine and intensify the development of the three 
laboratory schools being used as learning laboratories 
for teachers . 

pb^ectives 

1.01--The teachers will demonstrate a more positive regard for 
pupils as measured by the Minnesota T eacher Attitude 
Inventory . 

1.02~-Students will demonstrate a positive attitude toward 

the school as determined by the Bell School Adjustment 
Inventory . 

1.03— Students will achieve at their expected levels, as 
measured by standardized testing, even though their 
teachers are being engaged in in-service education. 

1.0<. -Teachers will learn to develop new instructional patterns 
as determined by the actual implementation of programs 
characterized by these new patterns. 

1.05— Teachers will evidence a more positive regard for con- 
tinuous pupil progress in school as determined by 
decreased retention rates. 

purpose 

' To devise improved ways of working with staffs within the 
satellite and peripheral schools so as to increase their 
competence in program Improvement. 
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Objectives 

2.01-The principals and their sypervisors of the satellite and 
laboratory schools will respond positively to monthly 
leadership seminars as determined by an evaluation form 
developed for this purpose. 
2.02-The teachers of this region will respond positively to 
project sponsored in-service activities and materials 
as evidenced by monitoring reports. 



Purpose 

To 



provide examples of exemplary school programs for regional 
diffusion and to provide information on such programs for in- 
service teacher growth. 

Oblectives 

3.01- The laboratory schools will develop exemplary demonstration 
programs as evidenced by monitoring reports and regional 
visitation. 

3.02- The school districts of this region will take advantage of 
the teacher visitation program as evidenced by reports 

of their participation. 



Purpose 



To extend the level of cooperation among the twenty-two public 
and one non-public districts so that there are developed ways 
of sharing services and information. 



t 
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OJ? jectiyes 

4*01--Superintendents will demonstrate a desire to cooperate 
in sharing ideas for regional school improvement as 
evidenced by attendance and participation in meetings 
of the Board of Directors. 

4.02 — Superintendents will demonstrate their concern for 

regional involvement by providing leadership for the 

\ 

\ Inclusion of lay citizens in program development as 
evidenced by their participation in a related Title V, 
503 project. 
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DATA PRESENTATION 



This section deals with the evaluation data collected in 
relationship to each of the revised project objectives. 



Objective 1.01 

(The teachers will demonstrate a more positive regard 
for pupils as measured by the M innesota Teacher Atti- 
tude Inventory) 

Two separate studies employing the ^AI were completed during 
the three yearr, of this project. The first study (1968-69) was 
assigned to Joseph D. Gormley and the summarized findings reported in 
the End of Budget Period Report , September, 1969. The second study 
was assigned to Leonard D. Ralph and conducted during the 1970-71 
project year. The first study is mentioned because Ralph used Gormley^ 
data as baseline for his study. 

Ralph drew a sample teacher population from each of the three 
types of schools--urban, suburban, rural--and administered the MTAI 
two years after Gormley' s administration to the same sample. The 
following excerpts from Ralph's study should provide sufficient under- 
standing of his study methods; 

This study has been limited to the cooperating teachers of: 
(1) the three laboratory schools selected by the staff of the 
Northern Kentucky In-Service Innovation Center, (2) three satel- 
lite--one matched with each laboratory school--and (3) three 
peripheral schools--one matched with each of the laboratory 
schools. 

The study was further limited to the cooperating teachers 
in the nine laboratory, satellite and peripheral schools for 
whom pre- involvement data regarding attitude and dogmatism 
were available. A major antecedent to this research effort was 
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the study conducted by Gormley during 1968 and the spring of 
1969 utilizing the same school staffs. Gormley collected data 
on the attitudes and levels of dogmatism of participating teachers 
prior to in-service involvement and again six months later. He 
analyzed these data to determine the changes in the attitudes of 
teachers following in-service involvement at differing levels of 
intensity. His study was particularly concerned with differential 
amounts of attitude change experienced by open- and closed-minded 
teachers. The data obtained by Gormley regarding the attitudes 
and level of dogmatism of teachers in the laboratory, satellite, 
and peripheral schools prior to in-service involvement provided 
the "base-line" data utilized in this study. 

Table 1 lists the number of teachers from laboratory, satel- 
lite, and peripheral schools that composed the sample for this 
study. The smaller number of respondents in the satellite school 
group is due primarily to the higher rate of teacher turn-over in 
those schools during the two years in in-service involvemenc.2 



TABLE 1--THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS INCLUDED IN EACH IN-SERVICE 

GROUP 



In-Service Group Number of Teachers 

Laboratory 43 
Satellite 28 
Per iphera 1 ^0 

Total ^ 111 



^Joseph D. Gormley, ••Dogmatism and Change in Teachers," 
(Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
1969) . 

Leonard D. Ralph, "A Study of the Effects of In-S&rvice 
Involvement on Selected Characteristics of Teachcro," (Unpublished 
Ed.D. dissertation. University of Kentucky, Lexington, 1971). 
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Ralph's findings, presented in terms of the hypotheses he 
used, are shown in the following excerpts: 

Hypotheses 2. 6. 12, 16. 22 and 27: Change in Attitude 

The null form of these hypotheses were tested by the four- 
factor analysis of variance procedure with mixed effects de- 
scribed in Chapter II to ascertain the statistical effects of the 
following design variables on pre-to-post-involvement Change 
In Attitude : (1) intensity of teacher involvement in innovative 
in-service activities, (2) entry- level dogmatism, (3) entry-level 
attitude and (4) differential amounts of change among individual 
schools. The results of this statistical procedure are pre- 
sented in Table 4. 

Hypothesis 2 —The null form of this hypothesis stated that 
no significant effect on pre-to-post-involvement change in atti- 
tude would be observed attributable to intensity of involvement 
in innovative in-service activities • Referring to Table 4, one 
will observe that the F-ratio of 11.10 for the statistical effect 
, of involvement exceeds the critical value required for signifi- 
cance (p = .05) at 2 and 6 degrees of freedom; th'=»refore, tb i 
null hypothesis was rejected at the .95 level of confidence. 
Since the analysis of variance procedure revealed the presence 
of a significant difference among means, the Tukey-Mcthod was 
utilized to determine the exact location of significant dif- 
ferences and to establish a set of simultaneous confidence inter- 
vals for the differences between sample means. Table 5 presents 
the results of this statistical procedure. The simultaneous con- 
fidence intervals established around the difference betv/een 
sample means indicates a .95 probability that all of the contrasts 
shown include within their intervals the real value of the dif- 
ference between the contrasted populations. 

Group K the laboratory schools, experienced .pre-to-post- 
involvement change (p = .05) in attitude which was significantly 
different from that experienced by either Group 2 ^ the satellite 
schools, or Group 3 . the peripheral schools. 
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TABLli /,--ANA.LySIS OK VARIANCE Ol- CHANGE IN ATTlTUIJli RKIATKD TO ENTRY- 
LEVKL DOGMVi'iSM AND ATIITUUE AND INTENSITY OF INVOLVEMiCNT 
• • . ' IN INNOVATIVE IN-SERVICE ACTIVITIliS 



Source of 
Variance 


Degi'ces of 1 
Freedom ! 


Sums of 
Squares 


Mean 
Sq^uarcs 


F 


Between Schools: 




4 






Involvement 


2 


3605.33 


1802.67 


11.10* 


Schools: Involv. 


6 


974.17 


162.36 


0.41 


Within Schools: 


63 








Dogmatism 


1 


128.00 


128.00 


0. 13 


Attitude 


1 


9.39 


9.39 


0.05 


Involv. X Dogma t. 


2 


1922.33 


961.17 


3.60 


Involv. X Attit, 


2 


343.11 


171.56 


0.40 


Sch. X Dogmat. Involv. 


6 


1604.17 


267.36 


0.69 


Sch. X Attit. Involv. 


6 


2555.50 


425.92 


1.09 


Dogmat. X Attit. 


1 


722.00 


722.00 


6.26--- 


Involv* y Dcgniat. x 
Attit. 


2 


■ 20.33 


10.17 


0.09 


Sch. X Dogmat. x 
Attit. Involv. 


6 


692.17 


115.36 


0.30 


Replication 

Total 


36 








T 1 _ 


F (2,6) - 5.U 
.95 

F (6,36) - 2.36 

.95 




F (3,2) ' 

.95 
F (1,6) = 


= 18.51 
=• 5.99 





*Signi£)cant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE 5--I.0&VJ:i0N OF SIGNIFICANT DIFFEiy.-.NCF.S IN PRE-TO-POST---^ 
INVOI.VEMl'NT CiL-\NGE IN ATTITUDE 



(?J!11?QI vie c_ &rpu]is_ijicj lea ted _b>;_ subsc rij) ts) 

_ Simultaneous Confidence 

Contrasts 1-C«j3,3(?.4-1) ( ^ 162.36/24 Intervals 





- X2 


14.67, 


(3.39) (2.60) ^- 8.81 


14.67 ± 8.81 = 


(23.48, 5.S6)'V* 


h 


- X3 - 


15.33 


8.81 


15.33 ± 8.81 « 


(24.14, 6.52)'V-v 




"^3^ 


0.66 


8.81 


0.66 ± 8.81 


( 9.47, - 8.15) 



HS^V tz ,05 level of s^ignif i.canco 



Croup 1, the laboratory schools, manifested t^e most 
favorable change in teachers' attitudes toward^studcrvi.s . 
A confidence interval of 23.48 to 5.86 was established 
around the difference of 14.67 points found between the 
means of Groups 1 and 2. A confidence interval of 24.14 to 
6.52 was established around the difference of 15.33 points 
found between Groups 1 and 3. No significant difference was 
found between satellite and peripheral schools. 

Figure 5 illustrates the mean change in MTAI scorea experi- 
enced by teachers in the three in-service groups. The labora- 
tory school group experienced favorable change in teachers* 
attitudes toward students as measured by the ^f^AI at the notable 
level of 20.25 points per teacher for the two-year period of in- 
service involvement. The satellite school group experienced an 
average change of 5.58 points per teacher and the peripheral 
school group only 4.92 points per teacher during the same time 
period. 



FIGURI-: 5--rRl--T0-P0ST-INV0LVCN'Ei\T CHANGE IN NTAI SCORIJS OF TEACHERS 

GROUPED BY IN-SERVICE TYPE 



+25 
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Figure 6 illustrates the mean change in MTAI scores 
experienced by teachers in each of the nine schools in the 
study following two years of in-service involvement. One 
will readily observe that schools 1, 2, and 3, the laboratory 
schools, each experienced substantially more favorable change 
than did those schools in either the satellite or peripheral 
groups . 



FIGUllK 6— niE-TO-POST-INVOLVEMiilNT CFL\i\'Gh: IN KfAI SCORES OF TEACHERS 

GROyPKD BY SCHOOLS 

30 




1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



Schools 



Schools 1-3 Laboratory Schools 
Schools 4-6 Satellite Schools 
Schools 7-9 Peripheral Schools 
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Hypothesis 6 — The null form of this hypothesis stated that no 
significant difference in pre-to-post-involvement change in atti- 
tudes would be observed attributable to entry-level attitude. 
Since the F-ratio for statistical effect of entry-level attitude 
shown in Ta,ble 4 is below the critical value required for signifi- 
cance (p = .05) at 1 and 2 degrees of freedom it was not possible 
to reject the null hypothesis. As Figure 7 illustrates, an examin- 
ation of mean change scores reveals that those teachers with 
comparatively high entry- level attitude scores experienced very 
slightly less change in attitude than did those teachers having 
comparatively low scores.^ 

FIG0IU2 V^-PIUJ-TO-POST INX^OLVEIJENT CHANGE IN KrAI SCOVXS 01' TMClIKloS 
GROUPED ON THE BASIS OF ENTRY-LEVEL 

mki scoiyils 
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(9.89)" 



(10.61) 



High Low 
Entry Level KTAI Scores 



Mean entry level dogmatism scores for the three in-service 
groups were as follows: Laboratory Schools, 51.35; Satellite Schools, 
53.89; Peripheral Schools, 53.51. 
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While Ralph was examining the relationship between attitude, 
as measured by the MAI, and teacher involvement in project sponsored 
in-service education activities, a simple table of pre-post MTAI scores 
should be elaborative. Table 1 shows the changes occurring in the 
iSAI scores from 1968 to 1970. (These scores are matched for each 
respondent' .) 



TABLE 1— I'RE-POST ^^TAI SCORES 





*JCL Lf\J J. d l> L> 


>ry Schools 


Satellite Schools 


Peripheral School 


s 


Teacher 


Pre 


Post 






Pre 


Post 






Pre 


Post 






Score 


Change 


Teacher 


Score 


Score 


Change 


Teacher 


Score 


Score 


Change 


001 


197 


227 


30 


044 


197 


195 


- 2 


072 


126 


125 


1 


002 


187 


253 


66 


045 


161 


180 


19 


073 


130 


144 


14 


003 


227 


260 


33 


046 


153 


140 


-13 


074 


193 


200 


7 


004 


230 


245 


15 


047 


139 


150 


11 


075 


245 


249 


4 






208 


14 


048 


127 


142 


15 


076 


127 


144 


17 




1 *i 7 
1 J / 


157 


20 


049 


169 


130 


-39 


077 


180 


148 


-32 


007 


196 


192 


- 4 


050 


176 


163 


-13 


078 


97 


•34 


57 


008 


162 


187 


25 


051 


180 


190 


10 


079 


164 


174 


10 


009 


197 


203 


6 


052 


164 


184 


20 


080 


111 


121 


10 


010 


202 


209 


7 


053 


166 


198 


32 


081 


198 


183 


-15 


Oil 


211 


197 


-14 


054 


172 


151 


-21 


082 


160 


188 


28 


012 


229 


205 


-24 


055 


137 


154 


17 


083 


162 


197 


35 


013 


182 


180 


- 2 


056 


237 


244 


.7 


084 


94 


122 


28 


014 


150 


152 


2 


057 


168 


155 


-13 


085 


173 


197 


24 


015 


191 


208 


17 


058 


200 


182 


- 8 


086 


199 


220 


21 


016 


162 


179 


17 


059 


204 


212 


8 


087 


130 


206 


76 


017 


174 


232 


58 


060 


164 


160 


- 4 


088 


213 


200 


-13 


018 


160 


160 


00 


061 


181 


188 


7 


089 


118 


• 125 


6 


019 


156 


110 


-46 


062 


161 


235 


74 


090 


94 


96 


2 


020 


170 


186 


16 


063 


160 


184 


24 


091 


170 


143 


-27 


021 


236 


223 


-13 


064 


135 


188 


53 


092 


167 


148 


-19 


022 


173 


160 


-13 


065 


217 


214 


- 3 


093 


109 ■ 


113 


4 


023 


188 


218 


30 


066 


151 


160 


9 


094 


170 


189 • 


10 


024 


206 


240 


34 


067 


143 


150 


7 


095 


152 


170 


18 


025 


183 


245 


62 


068 


178 


187 


9 


096 


131 


142 


11 


026 


210 


219 


9 


069 


95 


83 


-12 


097 


155 


151 


- 4 


027 


200 


217 


17 


070 


126 


96 


-30 


098 


140 


113 


-27 


028 


218 


231 


13 


071 


118 


145 


27 


099 


182 


196 


4 


029 


190 


186 


- 4 










100 


125 


157 


32 


030 


192 


196 


4 










101 


121 


140 


19 


031 


224 


257 


33 










102 


245 


261 


36 


032 


178 


220 


42 










103 


115 


158 


53 




Contir 


ued 
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TABLE 1— Continued 



0 



t Laboratory Schools 


Satellite Schools 


Per inheral 


ochools 




Teacher 


Pre 


Post 






Pre 


Post 






Pre 


Post 




Score 


Score 


Change 


Teacher 


Score 


Score 


Change 


Teacher 


Score 


Score 


Cltange 


All 

033 


175 


210 


35 










104 


199 


177 


-22 


034 


207 


210 


3 










105 


189 






035 


106 


98 


- 8 










106 


158 


175 


17 


036 


199 


214 


15 










107 


180 


199 


19 


037 


165 


174 


9 










108 


131 


136 


5 


038 


162 


211 


49 










109 


191 


197 


6 


039 


178 


166 


-12 










110 


192 


211 


19 


040 


199 


245 


46 










111 


167 


197 


30 


041 


125 


153 


28 


















042 


243 


249 


6 


















043 


211 


236 


25 



















I 



I 
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Table 1 also shows the amount of change, negative or positive, 
which occurred aiaong these respondents^ MTAI scores. Table 2 shows tha 
mean changes of each group of teachers. Note that the Laboratory School 
teachers changed more positively and less negatively than the other 
two groups. 

TABLE 2 --MEAN CHANGE mi SCORES 



School 


Mean Positive Change 


Mean Negative Change 




Group 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Total N 


Laboratory 


32 


24.6 


10 


14,0 


43 


Satellite 


17 


20.5 


11 


14.4 


28 


Peripheral 


31 


20.1 


9 


21.0 


40 


Totals 


80 


21.7 


30 


16.5 


111 



t 



The proceeding data show quite clearly that Objective 1.01 
was attained. The surprising result was the amount of positive change 
in attitude toward pupils that did occur. Ralph, In considering all 
positive and negative change scores, deduced that the Laboratory School 
group changed an average of 20.25 points, the Satellite School group 
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arv average of 5,58 points, and the Peripheral School group an average 
of 4.92 points. However, as shown in Table 2 , when separated into 
positive and negative change groups, the Laboratory School group 
averaged a 24.6 point change, the Satellite School group a 20.5 point 
change, and the Peripheral School vup a 20.1 point change. Either 
way of interpret; tion, the change in attitude toward pupils is remarkable. 

Objective 1.02 

(Students will demonstrate a positive attitude 
toward the school as determined by the Bell School 
Adjustment Inventory .) 

The Bell School ^d ^ustment Invc tory purports to ^escribe 
quantitatively the attitude of pupils toward the school. "Students who 
make low scores tend to be well adapted to the school environment: they 
like their teachers, enjoy their fellow students, and feel that the 
school is conducted systematj.cally and fairly. Students who make high 
scores tend to be poorly adapted to the school . . 

The inventory was administered in October, 1970 and again in 
May, 1971 to 365 students at Pendleton County High School and 40 sixth 
grade pupils at Third District School. (Both were laboratory schools. 
The elementary pupils were sampled even though the inventory is for 
secondary students primarily.) 

Table 3 shov;s the pre- to post-score changes which occurred 
at Pendleton County High School. 

*Hugh M. ?ell. Manual To r The School Inventory, Consulting 
Psvchologists Press, Inc., Palo Alto, California. 
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TABL. 3— PRE TO POST QIANGES IN SCORES ON BELL SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 

imTSNTORY 
Pendleton County High School 





Gain 


in Score 


Loss in Score 


Same Score 




Grade 


No. 


% 


No. 


7, 


No. 


7o 


Total 


9 


59 


^8.7 


i; 


14.8 


44 


36.5 


121 


10 


20 


17.9 


27 


24.1 


65 


58.0 


112 


11 


16 


25.4 


13 


20.6 


34 


54.0 


63 


12 


7 


10.1 


30 


43.5 


32 


46.4 


69 


Total 


102 


27.9 


88 


24.1 


175 


20.9 


365 



Table 3 shows that 88 students (24«17o) scored lower on the 

post administration of the inventory, evidencing an improvement in 

attitude toward the school. Likewise, 175 (20.9%) students showed no 

change, or no deterioration in attitude. Of the 102 (27.9%) of the 

students showing a gain in scores (and evidencing a poorer attitude) 

perhaps the follov;ing will be elaborative: 

Change from: 

Excellent to Good* 
Excellent to Average 
Good to Average 
Good to Unsatisfactory 
Good to Very Unsatisfactory 
Average to Unsatisfactory 
Average to Very Unsatisfactory 
Unsatisfactory to Very Unsatisfactory 



*Five categories of norms are presented in the Manual '-* 
Excellent, Good, Average, Unsatisfactory, Very Unsatisfactory. 



7 students 
2 students 
28 students 
4 students 
1 student 
26 students 
19 students 
15 students 
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From the above information one must deduce that the general 
trend in this school was toward a better student attitude. Of the 
365 students tested, 263 (72.1%) either improved their attitud*^ or, 
at least showed no deterioration. In the group of 102 whose atti- 
tudes are assumed to be poorer, most of the deterioration came in 
those students who already--at pre-testing--had only average or 
below attitude scores. 
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Objective 1.03 

(Students will achieve at their expected levels, as 
measured by standardized testing, - even though their 
teachers are being engaged in in-service education.) 

Technical assistance for determining the state of attainment of 
this objective was obtained from Dr. Ivan Russell, Professor of 
Education and Associate Dean of the Graduate School, Southern Illinois 
University. Russell's study was conducted with the two e" enj^^'-^tary 
laboratory schools because the laboratory school faculties were engaged 
in a higher intensity of in-service education activities and, thus, 
there was a greater potential for disrupting the normal learning routines 
of pupils. 

The Russell study is too detailed and lengthy to be included in 
the body of this report; however, it is reprinted in toto as Appendix B. 
The principal conclusion that emerges from the study is that these 
pupils did indeed achieve at their expected levels even though, or 
perhaps because, their teachers were engaged. in intensified in-service 
education as members of the laboratory schools of this project. 
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Objective 1.04 

(Teachers will learn to develop new 
instructional patterns as determined 
by the actual implementation of programs 
characterized by these new patterns.) 

The development of new instructional patterns is a difficult 
long-range objective and, therefore, the data reported herein are related 
to the three years of the project rather than reporting only those patterns 
which were developed during the one year covered by most of this evalua- 
tion report. 

The three laboratory schools did indeed develop exemplary new 
instructional patterns. Third District Elementary School developed 
the following patterns: 

1. Team teaching involving all teachers and all pupils. 

2. Individualized study organization which employed teacher- 
developed learning packets, individual audio learning 
stations, and individual learning rooms. 

3. Cross-grade grouping for mathematics and language arts 
instruction. 

4. Reorganized physical education program based on 
"Body Management" procedures. 

The Caywood Elementary School developed a non-graded, team- 
teaching program which attracted visitors from throughout the region and 
beyond. A Region IV-A newsletter, May, 1970 (sec Appendix C) publicized 
this program throughout the state. 

The Pendleton County High School developed the second computerized 
flexibly scheduled secondary school program in Kentucky and, thereby, 
became the model for the diffusion of this innovation for the state. 
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Appendix D, a Region IV-A newsletter, December, 1969, explains the 
major details of this organizational pattern. The 1970-71 school 
year resulted in further refinement and improvements. Computer 
scheduling is now done by the Computing Center, University of 
Kentucky, a "Tutorial Resource Center" in vocational education was 
added, and the faculty is in the process of transforming the school 
into a "continuous progress" program. 

Many other schools of the region have made organizational 
changes, partially as a consequence of the project. Table A shows the 
current organizational patterns of most elementary schools in the 
region. (Note that the typical pattern is still the graded, self- 
contained classrom; however, also note that there are many exceptions 
to this pattern.) 
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Table 5 shox^s the organizational patterns of a major sampling 
of secondary schools in the region. (Note that while most schools 
still hold to the traditional fifty-five minute period schedule, there 
are exceptions to and modifications of this pattern.) 
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Beyond any doubt, the Title III project was a major influence 
in helping the teachers and schools of this region develop new instruc- 
tional and organizational patterns. 

Objective 1.05 

(Teachers will evidence a more positive regard 
for continuous pupil progress in school as 
determined by decreased retention rates.) 

A close examination of pupil retention (pupil repeaters in a 
given grade) rates was maintained throughout the three years of the 
project. It was assumed that retention rates are rather sensitive 
indices of teachers' attitudes toward instruction and learners; 
therefore, any marked changes in teacher grov;th would be reflected in 
congruent changes in retention rates. Accordingly, Curtis Foutch was 
assigned the task of conducting a major study of retention rates. 
Foutch' s study, completed with assistance from the University of 
Cincinnati, covered a number of years to provide a rather comprehensive 
picture of retention in the region through the 1969-70 school year and 
related pupil retention to teacher involvement in project sponsored in- 
service education activities. His summary of this study is attached 
to this report as Appendix E. Two conclusions have significant meaning 
for this report:* 

5. The level of in-service involvement did not greatly 
affect the change in retention rate of 1969 over 1968, 
except at the satellite school level. 



^William Curtis Foutch, '^A Comparative Analysis of In-Service 
Programs in Northern Kentucky in Relation to Promotional Practices for 
Pupils," (unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, University of Cincinnati, 1971) 
p. 277. 
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Howevei, when the data were broken down into elementary, 
secondary, urban, suburban, and rural categories for 
further analysis, some changes in retention rates were 
found to be significant. 

6. The level of in-service involvement did affect the 

change in retention rate of 1969 over the mean retention 
rate for the pre-project period (1964-68). 

Pupil retention data for the region during the project period, 

1968-69 to 1970-71, are presented in Table 6. Note that only in grades 1, 

11, and 12 did the retention rate increase, while when all grades are 

considered the regional rate decreased trom 5.00 percent at the beginning 

of the project to 3.99 percent at the end of the project. 
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Table 7 shows the retention rate comparisons for the project *s 
laboratory schools for the entire project period of three years. Note 
that only in grade 6 was there an increased rate. 
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Table 8 presents the retention rate profiles for the satellite 
schools during the project period. Note that except for grades 2, 6, 7, 
and 8 there was an appreciable decline in retention rates among these 
schools • 
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Table 9 shov7S the pupil retention profiles for the peripheral 



schools for the project period* 
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Table 10 summarizes the retention rate profiles for the region 
by type of school classification and for each year of the project* The 
rate of decline appears to be related directly and positively to the 
degree of teacher involvement in project-sponsored activities; that 
is, the laboratory schools, in which the greatest intensity of project 
activity occurred, experienced the greatest decrease (-2.60 percent 
for the elementary, and -0.91--all possible--for the secondary). Like- 
wise, the satellite schools experienced a larger decrease (-0.98 
percent elementary and -1.45 percent secondary) than did the peripheral 
schools which had less intense in-service activity. 

The conclusion must be drawa that the teachers in this region 
did indeed evidence a higher regard for continuous pupil progress in 
school by altering their pupil promotion practices. 
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Objective 2.01 

(The principals and their supervisors of the 
satellite and laboratory r-chools V7ill respond 
positively to monthly leadership seminars as 
determined by an evaluation form developed 
for this purpose.) 

The project proposal stated: "As evidenced by the changed role 
assigned the satellite schools, the project is concerned significantly 
with the expansion and strengthening of model programs^in the region 
. . . . Consequently, the principals of the laboratory schools and their 
counterparts from satellite or other schools which have moved to design 
an innovation strategy will be involved along with their supervisors in a 
continuing series ... of diffusion seminars which will focus on the 
leadership dimension of initiating and developing /innovative programs/." 

Eight of these leadership seminars v/ere held on a monthly basis 
(the February seminar was cancelled). At the conclusion of each seminar 
a simple response form was completed by each participant to provide. 
In a general way, some feedback about the relevancy and adequacy of the 
seminar. Table 11 displays these response data. Perhaps the signifi- 
cance of these data can be summarized thusly: 

1. The seminars increased the awareness of problems 
emerging from innovation diffusion. 

2. The scmit.ars were relevant. 

3. The seminars were helpful as determined by either "excellent' 
or "good" ratings by the participants. 

Therefore, it would appear that Objective 2.01 was indeed 
attained. 
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Objective 2.02 

(The teachers of this region will respond positively 
to project sponisored in-service activities and 
materials as evidenced by monitoring reports.) 



Work Clinics 

Two work clinics were held on a voluntary attendance basis 
for educational personnel of this region. The first was held 
January 11, 1971 and dealt with "individualized reading instruction." 
The second, April 29, 1971, dealt with "motivation and skill develop- 
ment through independent study and individualized instruction." At 
the conclusion of each clinic the participants were asked to evaluate 
the adequacy of the clinic and to provide some perspective on the 
impact of the experience. Table 12 summarizes the respondents' 
evaluation of these two clinics. 

TABLE 12-PARTICIPANT EVALUATION OF THE TWO VOLUNTARY CLINICS 



It was excellent 

It was good 

It was poor 

I plan to explore the 
topic further 

I plan to try to use this 
information in my own 
classroom 



Clinic I 


Clinic 


II 


No. 




No. 




121 


41.7 


:: 


40.5 


167 


57.6 




47.5 


2 


.7 


17 


8.5 


187 


64.5 


135 


67.5 


134 


46.2 


97 ■ 


48.5 



*N = 290 (247 teachers, 29 principals, 9 supervisors, 5 others) 
**N = 200 (160 teachers, 24 principals, 8 supervisors, 8 others) 
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Video Taping Program 

The use of up-to-date video tapes in diffusing innovative ideas 
received renewed emphasis during the 1970-71 project year. There were 
31 separate taped presentations made, reaching an audience of 1,255 
teachers. (The project produced 24 video tapes.) After each 
presentation each viewer was asked to evaluate the adequacy of the 
tape and these responses were then summarized for a "consensus** 
evaluation. Table 13 shows the tapes presented, the school districts 
in which presentations we:;e made, the numbers of viewers, and their 
consensus evaluation. Obviously, the presentations received a positive 
reaction from the viev7ers. 
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Newsletters 

During the 1970-71 project year, six newsletters were 
published and distributed throughout the region* Though there was 
no formalized procedure for evaluating the content or impact of 
these newsletters, the project staff received a constant input of 
very favorable coinment concerning them. 

Sunmiary 

The evaluat5.on responses concerning the work clinics, 
video tape presentations, and the newsletters would verify that 
the teachers in this region did indeed respond positively to them, thus 
indicating the attainment of Objective 2.02* 
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Objective 3.01 

(The laboratory schools will develop exemplary 
demonstration programs as evidenced by monitoring 
reports and regional visitation.) 

The three laboratory schools were used primarily during the 
first two years of the project as learning centers for in-service 
education, and, therefore, the development of "model" school programs 
was only an incidental concern. The final project year, however, was 
devoted to refining and developing new programs and to demonstrating 
these to other schools in the region. (Appendices C and D describe 
two of these new programs.) 

During this demonstration year, 24 video tapes were made of the 

exemplary programs in these laboratory schools and presented widely 

in the region. In addition, personnel in the region were encouraged 

to visit: the three schools for on-site observation. The following 

such on-site visitations were made: 

Pendleton County High School 314 persons 

Caywood Elementary School 143 persons 

Third District Elementary School-102 persons 

The proliferation of laboratory school developed programs in 

the trgion cannot be documented fully because many of these programs 

were noc replicated in toto, but merely served as idea bases for the 

development of different programs. Too, the project did not attempt 

to establish a cause-effect relatL-n.ship between the demonstration 

model and the implantation elsewhere. There is reason to believe, 

however, that some cause-effect relationship did occur. For instance, 

the modular scheduling program at Pendleton County High School certainly 

had direct influence in the initiation of a similar program at the 
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Carroll County High School (and tv^o other schools outside the region). 
Likewise, the team teaching model at the Caywood Elementary School 
undoubtedly served as the model for many other budding programs in 
the region. 

It is a safe conclusion that this objective (3.01) was attained 
in accordance with the resource and time constraints prevalent in this 
region and to this project. 

Objective 3.02 

(The school districts of this region will take 
advantage of the teacher visitation program as 
evidenced by reports of their participation.) 

A controlled teacher visitation program was conducted during 
the final year of this project to disseminate and diffuse innovative 
ideas. Table lA shows the extent of this visitation and the evalua- 
tion of the teacher visits in terms of "helpfulness." 
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It is obvious from Table 14 that the visitation program ^ 
perceived as being quite helpful. In fact, it would seem to be 
quite phenomenal that 67.3 percent of the 407 teachers saw the 
visit as "Very Helpful," On the other hand, only 16 of the 23 
districts took advantage of the visitation opportunity. Perhaps 
safe conclusion might be drawn that Objective 3.02 was partially 
attained. 
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Objective 4.01 

(Super i-.fendents will demonstrate a desire t 
cooper '-e in sharing ideas for regional sch 
imrrov :ment as evidenced by attendance and 
participation in meetings of the Board of 
Directors .) 



Ten monthly meetings of the Board of Directors were held during 
the final year of this project. The dates of these meetings and the 
attendance figures follow: 

August, 1970 18 persons from 14 districts 
September 1970 — 13 persons from 12 districts 
October, 1970 — 14 persons from 14 districts 
November, 1970 — 21 persons from 12 districts 
December, 1970 - 17 persons from 10 districts 
January, 1971 — 8 persons from 6 districts 
February, 1971 — 15 persons from 8 districts 
March, 1971 10 persons from 6 districts 
April, 1971 8 persons from 5 districts 
May, 1971 8 persons from 8 districts 

Obviously, the attendance and representation in these meetings 
of the Board of Directors were not complete. Two reasons may account 
for this: (1) the Board meetings were restricted too much to routine 
business, and (2) the superintendents were too busy with other 
administrative tasks to attend. The conclusion should not be drawn, 
however, that the absent superintendents were not interested in the 
project. The conclusion can be drawn that future meetings of the Board 
of Directors of the new three-year regional project should (1) meet 
for purely business matters on a less frequent basis (perhaps with a 
small executive committee designated to meet monthly), and (2) the 
full-attendance meetings should be devoted to broad policy-making and 
project-monitoring affairs ♦ 
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Objective 4.02 

(Superintendents will demonstrate their concern for regional 
involvement by providing leadership for the inclusion of 
lay citizens in program development as evidenced by their 
participation in a related Title V, 503 project.) 

The superintendents of this region agreed to help organize 
and serve as secretaries to district school study committees composed 
of lay citizens. Nineteen of the twenty- three districts had active 
study committees which functioned under a Title V, 503 grant. This 
related project served to assist lay citizens in studying their 
schools and making recommendations related to program change priorities 
A prime purpose of this project was to generate ideas for the new three 
year Title III regional project. 

The superintendents did provide the leadership to accomplish 
the objectives of the Title V, 503 project, which were: 

1) Obtain broad-based lay citizen involvement in studying current 
dita on educational needs, availability of school resources, 
and constraints inhibiting improvements in the schools of 

the region. 

2) Obtain informed lay citizen judgments m the assignment of 
program priorities for further planning in improving the 
quality of schools in the region. 

3) Analyze, synthesize, and composite the outputs sought in 
Objective 2 into program planning priority profiles descriptive 
of each school and school district, each of the sub-regions 
(Urban, Suburban, Rural) , and for the region as a whole. 
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Objective 1 has been achieved beyond any reasonable doubt. 
Over 1,000 citizens in 20 of the 22 school districts participated in 
an extended study of their schools. (Actually, over 1,500 citizens 
were involved, though about 500 participated for only a short period 
of time.) Study packets, which outlined and specified the tasks each 
school and district study committee follov^ed, were developed specif- 
ically for this project. 

Objective 2 was attained as a consequence of achieving the 
participation called for in meeting Objective 1, In all instances, 
the school and district study committees, after gathering and analyzing 
information, made value judgments concerning program planning priorities. 

Objective 3 was attained by synthesizing the program planning 
priorities and reporting these profiles to the region. 

The attainment of these three objectives has already had an 
effect upon educational programming in this region. For example, 
the data produced by this study and the programming judgments made 
therefrom have been utilized in developing a new three-year program 
cycle for Region IV-A, Title III. Likewise, many schools and dis- 
tricts have already begun to plan for and Implement some of the 
program changes suggested by the lay citizens. 

It should be noted that the Title III project provided the 
organizational structure and the means for achieving the Title V project 
goals. The same superintendents served as members of the boards of 
directors for the two projects, and the Title III staff provided the man- 
power and leadership to effect the Title V project. 

The outstanding success achieved by the Title V project was due 
largely because of the administrative leadership in this region. Beyond 
any reasonable doubt, Objective 4.02 was attained to a remarkable extent. 



SECTION B. EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROJECT AS A 

DEMONSTRATION 

The Northern Kentucky In-Service Innovation Center (Re<;]!On 
IV-A, Title III) is not being continued per se. The three years of 
the project were adequate for developing the procedures for providing 
in-service teacher education in tandem with the promotion of school 
programming change. The procedure of using schools as in-service 
learning laboratories with the working attachment of "satellite" 
school faculties has proved to be an effective way of developing and 
diffusing school program innovation in a region. Therefore, the 
central intent of the project has been achieved ancTT^as school districts 
begin to emulate this procedure using their own resources, except as 
a "service" there is no valid reason to continue the Center, with or 
without Federal funding. 

As this report is being written a new TiLle III project has 
been initiated to capitalize upon the insights gained during the past 
three years. Using the same organizational structure and many of the 
same in-service procedures, the new project seeks to mount a region- 
wide effort to incorporate "diagnostic instruction" as a major instruc- 
tional strategy in the schools of Northern Kentucky. 

It is impossible to provide an accurate picture of the effective- 
ness of thi7 project as a demonstration. Needless to say, diffusion in 
the region has been widespread and, for the time frame, adequate. Visits 
and inquiries from outside the region have been numerous and evidenced 
considerable interest. The laboratory schools, particularly, have been 
deluged with visitors seeking knowledge about flexible modular schedul- 
ing, asking questions about team teaching, inquiring about in-service 
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education procefses. One laboratory school, Pendleton County High 
School, and a satellite school, Owen County Elementary School, each 
won the 1971 Governor's State Runner-Up Award for Outstanding 
Educational Innovation* 
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ADDENDUM 
Restatement of Project Objectives 
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ADDENDUM 
Region IV-A 

Objectives 

In terms of the Region's assignment of need priority, the central thrust of 
this project has been and will continue to be to develop, implement and test 
Innovative in-service education processes designed to increase the profes- 
sional competence of personnel in the region so that concomitant changes 
occur In curricula, instructional methods and auxUlary services to indivi- 
dual pupils. The project's objectives have been concerned with obtaining 
the optimum level of staff participation in program change processes in 
real "school laboratories." Three levels of participation have been pro- 
grammed and translated into objectives. Restatement of these objectives in 
terms of the third year of operation are as follows: 

: t. To develop ways of speeding up the processes whereby school staffs 
not only learn how co. but also actually complete the task of: (1) 
. analyzing their pupil needs, curricula and instructional procedures; 
(2) developing designs and strategies for changing these three areas 
api (3) testing these changes in the schools themselves. To ac- 
complish this major objective, more specific objectives are: To refine 
and intensify the development of the three laboratory schools being 
used as learning laboratories. 

Rationale 1) Third District Elementary School In Covington, the 
Urban Laboratory School, through analysis discovered 
that these children needed a'more enthusiastic environ- 
ment for learning. The school will concentrate on the 
development of mora creative instructional methods and 
naterlals in all areas of the curriculum. 



Product (a) Teachers will demonstrate more enthusiasm as measured 
by a teacher attitude inventory, 
(b) Students will demonstrate more enthusiasm for learning 
as measured by a student attitude inventory. 

Rationale 2) At Caywood School in Kenton County, the Suburban Labora- 
tory School 9 a wide range of abilities was discovered 
which was not being met: by the existing program. It 
was decided that this school should move tov/ard a 
continuous progress or non-graded program using a 
team teaching approach. 

Product (a) Teachers will develop a team teaching approach for 
Instruction. The monitoring system will provide 
measurement Information, 
(b) Students will achieve to their expected level as 

measured by a comparison of I.Q. and achievement scores. 

Rationale 3) At Pendleton High School, the Rural Laboratory School, 
the students generally were. trying to do what was 
expected of them by their parents and teachers. There 
was not much enthusiasm because they were working 
for someone other than themselves. A computerized 
flexible modular schedule was Instituted as a method 
to have students assume more responsibility and create 
tiore enthusiasm for their own learning. 

Product (a) Students will respond positively toward the school 
organization as measured by the Bell School Adjust-* 
meat Inventory. 
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(b) Students will respond positively toward the school 
organization as observed by - 

1) Student comments 

2) Improved attendance 

3) Improved discipline 

Process In order to achieve the above Product objectives, t.ie 
Northern Kentucky In-Service Innovation Center will 
provide each school staff: 

(1) twenty-five in-service meetings 

(2) teacher visitation 

(3) consultant services 

(4) video taped programs 

(5) $300 for professional materials 

(6) $1,500 for Instructionar^materralsJ^ 

b) To devise ways of working with staffs within the 
satellite schools attached to each laboratory school. 

c) To develop means for securing innovations implantation 
among both the satellite and peripheral schools 
within the region. 

II. To expand the concept of the laboratory schools as demonstration 
centers to the satellite schools. 

Product The defined satellite schools will develop the same 

concept as the laboratory schools. This will be measured 
by observation of the coordinator of laboratory school 
experimentation . 



if^ \ Process The Northern Kentucky Ir Service Innovation Center will 

provide: 

(1) twelve In-servlce meetings 

(2) teacher visitation 

(3) consultant services 

(4) video taped programs 

(5) eleven seminars 

III. Product- - To provide schools with Information so that they might 
Process 

become Involved In the concept of self*-lmprovement through 
analysis of current status « design of new programs and the 
testing-devaluation of the new programs. Measured by: 

(1) teacher visitation 

(2) consultant use 

(3) clinic workl sessions 

(4) video tape usage 

IV. To extend the level of cooperation among the twenty-two public and 

one parochial school districts in the region so that there are developed 
appropriate ways of sharing services and costs of maintaining effective 
0chool programs. 

Measured by the exist<^nce of an approved plan for sharing services 
and costs of school program at the end of the school year. 
Process (1) The continuation of using the same board of directors 
for Title V and Title III. 
(2) Regular meetings between the twenty-^two public and 
one parochial school districts. These aspects will 
^ , be measured by a regular monitor report. 
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EVALUATION DESIGN 

To develop ways of speeding up the processes whereby school staffs not 
only learn how to^ but also actually complete the task of: (1) analyzing 
their pupil needs ^ curricula and instruction procedures; (2) developing 
designs and strategies for changing these three areas and (3) testing 
these changes in the schools themselves* To accomplish this major 
objective, more specific objectives are: 

a) To refine and intensify the development of the three laboratory 
schools being used as learning laboratories. 
THIRD DISTRICT LABORATORY SCHOOL 

Data will be obtained to show how teachers will demonstrate more 
enthusiasm as measured by a teacher attitude inventory* The data 
will be obtained in the fall and again in the spring for purposes of 
comparison. The *71 spring data will also be compared to the 
1968-69 base data. The criteria which will be used to indicate 
growth of teacher enthusiasm will consist of higher scores obtained 
by the teachers on the attitude inventory. 

Pata will be obtained to demonstrate more student enthusiasm for 
learning as measured by the Bell School Adjustment Inventory^ The 
data will be gathered in the fall and again In the spring for 
purposes of comparison* The criteria which will be used > to indicate 
more student enthusiasm for learning will consist of higher scores 
obtained by the students on the spring adminlstra^jlon of the Bell 
School Adjustment Inventory. 



CAYTOOD LABORATORY SCHOOL 

Data will be obtained to show the development of a team teaching 
approach for instruction by the school *s faculty members* The data 
will be obtained by observation of the intensity of team teaching 
programs occurring in the fall and the intensity of teacher involve- 
ment in team teaching programs in the spring. The criteria which 
will be used to indicate growth in team teaching will be the intensity 
involvement in the fall as coapared with the intensity of involvement 
in the spring. 

Data will be obtained to demonstrate that students will achieve at 
their expected level as measured by a comparison of I.Q. and achieve- 
ment scores. The Stanford Achievement Test Battery will be used to 
obtain achievement scores. The California Test of Mental Maturity' 
will be used to obtain I.Q* scores. 

The test data will be obtained in the spring. The criteria will be 
that the students would achieve at their, expected levels. 

PENDLETON LABORATORY SCHOOL 

Data will be obtained to demonstrate that students will respond 
positively toward the school organization as measured by the B^ll 
School Adjustment Inventory. The data will be obtained in the fall 
and again in the spring for purposes of comparison. The criteria 
which will be used to indicate a more positive response toward the 
school organization will consist of higher scores obtained by the 
students on the spring administration of the B^ll School Adjustment 
Inventory. 
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Data will be obtained to show that students will respond positively 
toward school organisation as observed by student coinments, improved 
attendance and improved discipline. Student comments will be 
obtained tljroughout the school year. The attendance data will be 
obtained in the spring of 1971. The 1971 attendance data w5.ll be 
compared with the 1970 attendance data. The discipline data will 
be obtained for the 1971 school yerr and for the 1970 school year. 
The criteria which will be used to indicate a more positive response 
toward the school organization will consist of reduced rates of 
Student absences and number of referred discipline cases. 

II* To expand the concept of the laboratory schools as demonstration centers 
to the satellite schools. 

Data "ill be obtained to demonstrate the expansion of the concept:, of 
the laboratory schools as demons t^rar. ion centers to the satellite 
schools. Data concernlr<? this will be obtained from monthly monitoring 
reports. 

HI. To provide schools with information so that they might become Involved 
In the concept of self •improvement through analysis of current status, 
design of new programs and the testing-evaluation of the new programs. 
Data will be obtained w demonstrate that schoolswill be provided 
with Information so that they right become involved in the concept of 
self-improvement. Data concerning this will be obtained from monthly 
monitoring reports. 

IV. To extend the level of cooperation amonc the twenty-two public and one 
parochial school districts in uhe region so that there are developed 
I appropriate ways of sharing services and costs of maintaining effective 

school programs. 

O \ Data concerning this objective will be obtained from monthly 

ooaltoring reports. 
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APPENDIX B 



EVALUATION REPORT 

(A Report of Standardized Testing in Two 
Elementary Laboratory Schools 1968--1971) 



by 

Ivan Russell 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale 



1971 



ERIC 



TREATMENT AND INTERPRETATION OF 
TEST SCORES 
FOR 

THIRD DISTRICT AND CAYWOOD ELEMENTARY 

Although the value of test scores in an evaluation of an 
instructional program is limited it was decided early in the planning 
phase of the project that certain test scores would be accumulated 
and used in the evaluation process. Also, it was determined that Ihe 
results of the tests would be prepared for teacher consumption and 
presented to them as an in-service function. In an inforcal presentation 
using graphs in overhead form the results were presented, interpreted, 
and discussed each year except the spring of 1971 when there was not 
sufficieni: time to make the presentation. It is planned that the 
results will be given to teachers in the fall of 1971. 

Since the Stanford Achievement Test Battery had been newly 
standardized at the time it was decided that this test would be used to 
assess achievement at all grade levels except first where test results 
tend to have low reliability. The California Test of Mental Maturity 
was selected to use for the assessment of intelligence. It was planned 
that these two tests would be treated together for purposes on making 
gross divisions of students into three groups. The above-average group 
is constituted by the top three stanines of the California Tast of. 
Mental Maturity scores. The average group is made up of the three 
middle stanines, and the low group the bottom three staniu'is. The 
treatment of achieveii!ent scores is then the calcul^ition of the mean 
achievement of each of these three groups. This rough breakdown was 
selected as appropriate because it results in groups sufficiently 



large for the means to be of some value, and It gets away from the use 
of intelligence test scores as absolute measures of innate ability. 
Instead it is a rough assessment of the general level of functioning of 
students in terms of academic learning. Such a rough breakdown is 
sufficient* for assessment of general level of learning and also suf- 
ficient for evaluating the effectiveness of the instructional process. 

In this report as in the presentations to teachers, data have 
been treated independently for each elementary school and no attempt 
made to compare the two. If the reader wishes to make comparisons the 
data are presented in close proximity and making comparisons is not 
difficult. It will soon be noted, however, that the two student popula- 
tions differ widely and that there is little to be gained by making 
careful comparisons. 

First in this report is the presentation of results of the 
California Test of Mental Maturity for purposes of seeing the nature 
of the student population of each school in terms of their general 
levels of academic aptitude. These dt»ta are presented in Table 1 avd 
Table 2 end dt& cussed immed -lately. These same data are used to make 
the braakdowns into the three groups for calculation of the mean achieve 
ment levels within each gra ' i and each school. In these tables two 
intelligence test distributions are shown covering the beginning and 
the current year. These values are examined to note whether or not 
there is a trend evident ir -he make-up of the student populations of 
the two schools. 



In Table 1, the distributions for Caywood Eiemeatary £;chool are 
shown. There is a slight trend toward the average taking place in terms 
, of th^se d<>ta. Each grade level shows increasing frequencies in the 
average category and decreasing numbers in the above-average group. 
The school as a whole remains considerably above the national norm in 
terms of distributio.. of IQ's. Very few children are found in the 
below-average or low group in Caywood school, 

TABLE 1 



DISTRIBUTION OF IQ«S PGR aWOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR I968 and 1971 



GRADE 


aTBGORY 


NATIONAL 


1968 


1971 


2 


Low 

Average 
Above Average 




0 


1.236 

• 


3 


Low 

Average 
Above Average 


233C 




2ef> 




Low 

Average 
Above Average 


23i 






5 


Low 

A\»erage 
Above Average 


23% 
23i 




0 


6 


Low 

Average 
Above Average 


23Sf 


83C* 
46^ 


38^ 
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This gradual trend toward the mean is probably a function of 
the demographic movement in the community, lais is particularly 
strengthened by the fact that the IQ levels are moving toward the inean 
at all grade levels and not in isolated cas<*s as it might be expected 
if the movement were the result of chance variations. It is probable 
that the change represents a real change in the population of the school. 
If this is true it is also probable the teachers will soon notice a 
difference in the performance levels or the children, particularly if the 
lower group continues to increase in size. In teems of present per- 
formance it Is expected that if the students of Caywood work proportional 
to their measured ability their achievement should exceed the nafjonal 
average by a noticeable amount. 

TABLE 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF IQ'S FOR THIRD DISTRICT ELE^^ENTARY SCHOOL FOR I968 AND I97I 



GRADE aTBSORY KATIONAL I968 I97I 

2 low 235C ' 'IBi, kyf, 
Average 525^ T&f, ^^<f, 
Above Average 2% . li$ ^ 

3 . Low • 23S& 25? 32jg 

Average 525^ 70SC 555^ 

Above Average 235C .55^ 135^ 

* Low 23^ ^li 35jg 

Average 525C 505^ 59Sf 

Above Average 235C 956 

5 Low 23i 2^ 

Average • 525^ . 72% 

Above Alverage 23?J 2hi • ^jf 

^ 23? 35J 36jf 

Average 525^ 535^ 583^ 

Above Average 23SC 1256 . gjg 



It is easily noted In Table 2 that the distribution of IQ's in 
the Third District Elementary School is heavily loaded in the low cate- 
gory. This condition has prevailei-during the entire study with very 
little change evident. The differences noted in the two columns of 
percents above seem to be the result of random differences since no 
consistent trend is evident. Probably there is no major change taking 
place in the population of the Third District School. 

These intelligence test scores were used to divide the school 
populations into three groups labelled throughout this report as the 
above-average, the average, and the low groups, xhen the mean achievement 
test scores for each grade level on each of the sub-tests of the achieve- 
ment test battery were calculated. These are shown in a series of 
tables and discussed by grade level and by school. 

Table 3 which follows contains the m"< ^ scores for the Caywood 
second grade for this year (1971). Since they were not tested as first 
graders, only the one-year test results are available. In other cases 
more than one year provides the basis for making interpretations. From 
the results shown in Table 3 it is immediately evident that the second 
grada students in the above-average group are achieving at a level quite 
above their grade placement. Si..e this represents a large portion of 
the Caywood groMp this indicates that the children in this group are 
well along to achieving in the educational program of that school. The 
highest level is noted in the area of Word Study Skills which generally 
has been a strong area of the achievement test with this group of students 
Word Meaning, which is one of the reading skills is the lowest area for 
the group. The average group is slightly below the national average in 
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several of the sub-test areas. Most noticeable are Word Meaning, 
Paragraph Meaning, and Arithmetic computation. This is an important 
point of concern when the average group which should be functioning at 
about the national norm of 2.8 at the time of the test are, in fact, 
some four-or-so months below that point. The low group which would 
be expected to be achieving below the national norm for second grade 
students are, in most areas, several months below. Since this is a 
small group at Caywood there might be some tendency to forget the 
fact. It should be remembered, though, that these students will be 
the ones who later will form the majority of dropouts from school and 
cause most of the academic and behavior problems in subsequent years. 
Some program should be available to allow them to feel some success 
in the years when they are unable to achieve along with their age 
mates. 



TABLE 3 



MEAN ACHIEVEMENT 
CAYWOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SECOND GRADE 

Above Average I97I 

Word Meaning 3,2' 

Paragraph Meaning . 3,8 

Sci. and Soc. Studies 3,7' 

SpeUing 3.8 

Word Study Skills 4.6 

language 3.7 

Arith, Comp. 3,5 

Arith. Cone, 3,7 

Average " • 

Word Meaning i 2.4 

Paragraph Meaning 2.5 

Sci. and Soc. Studies 2,6 

Spoiling 2.7 

Word Study Skills * 3.0 

Language "2.7 

Arith. Comp. 2.8 

Arith. Cone. " 2. .5 

Low 

Word Meaning * ^ .1,8 

Paragraph Mf ing 1,7 

Sci. and adies , 1.8 

Spelling 2.0 

. . Word Study Skills^- — 1.6 

Language - 2.1 

Arith. CcwiR. 2.3 

Ajlth. Cone. 1,5 



f TABLE 4 



I 
I 

i 

■M 



MEAN ACHIEVB'IENT 
aWOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GRADE THREE 

Above Average Group ^1970 1971 GAIH 

Word ^5eaning . 3»0 5.2 2.2 

Paragraph Meaning 3.3 ^.9 ^'^ 

Spelling 3.^ ^.6 ' 1.2 

Word St. Skills 4.1 6.1 2.0 

, Language 3.0 5.3 2.3 

Arith, Comp. 2.8 4.0 1.2 

Arith, Cone, . 3.5, 5.5 2.0 

Science 3.5 5»i 1.6 

Averafce Group . - . ' 

Word Meaning 2.7 . 3.6 • .9 

paragraph Meaning 2.6 3..7 * 1.1 

. Spelling 2.7 3.7 1.0 

Word St. Skills 3.2 4.2 1,0 

Language 2.7 ^4.0 1.3 

Arith, Comp, . 2.8 . 3*5 .7 

■ Arith, Cone, 2.8 4.2 1.4 

Science 2.7 . 3.8 . 1.1 

Low Group 

Word Meaning 2,0 2.7 .7 

Paragraph Meaning 2.0 2.9 • .9 

Spelling 2.6 3.1 .5 

Word St, Skills 1.7 3.2 1.5 

Language 2.8 3*3 .5 

Arith, Comp, • 2.7 3.1 .4 

Arith, Concc 2.1 3.2 1.1 

Science 2«8 2.7 ..1 
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On the preceeding page the Table 4 contents show the mean 
achievement of this year's third grade students at Caywood, It also 
shows the gains made in the previous year for the purpose " noting 
trends if there are any. As second graders, these students were 
functioning at about the levels of the present second grade except in 
the case of the reading areas. They have shown some gain on the national 
norm values and now are at the same general level as national groups. 
The above-average group is achieving well above the norms and their 
gains have been in the range of one ro two or more years of growth 
in the past year. This is within the range expected for a group of 
their nature. The average group has gained one or more years this 
year excepc in the area of Arithmetic Computation, The low group 
has approached one year of growth in some areas and has made the 
expected progress except in the areas of Science and Arithmetic 
Computation. In general all groups in this third grade seem to be 
making about the amount of progress we would expect but in no way 
are they showing outstanding performance for a group with their 
potential. 

The data for grade four follows in Table 5 where it first 
noted that this group does not contain a low group. Examining the 
data for the above-average group reveals that their grade placements 
and their gains fall considerably below the expectancy for them through- 
out the three years of the program of evaluation.- However, in the areas 
related to reading the gains have been more significant this year than 
at any time in the past. The group is above grade level in all areas 
except Arithmetic Computation but they are not as high as they are 
expected to be. Their gains are lower than we might expect, also. 



T 
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TABLE 5 
MEAN ACHIEVEMENT 
CAWOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GRADE FOUR 



1 

Above Average t 
Word Mea3alng 


-1968 
2.I1. . 


■ 1969 

3.0 ; 


197P 

:\.i' 


1971 
5.6 


1969 
Gain 

•6'i 


1970 

Gain 
1.1 


1971 

Gain 
1.5 


Pexa. Meaning 


2.7 


3.3 




5.7 


■ .6 


• 

,1.0 


1.4 


Science . .• 


2.5 


: 3.9 r 




5.9 


1 * 


'■ .8 


1.2 


Spelling 


2.7 1 


j 3.2 


4.2 i 


5.2 


i .5 . 


1 1.0 

i 


1.0 


Word- study 


3.1 


'3.7 j 




5.5 


\ .6 - ' 

• 


: 1.2 


.6 


language 


2.6 






5.. 


! 

' .5 ' 

\\' 


1.6 i 


.8 


Arlth* Comp. 


2.8 


3.0 i 


! 3.8 

t 


4.7 


.9 


Arltfa. Concepts 


2.5_. 


3.1* 

1 


' k.6 


5.7 


; .9 ■• • 

L ... 


1.1 



Word Meaning 


"'2.1 • 


2.6 ' 




4.5 


para. Meaning 


2.2 


2.6 




4.5 


Science 


2.0 ' 

2.3 ; 


2.7 


3.6 ■ 

1 


4.5 


Spelling 




• 3.8 1 


4.4 


Word-st\jdy 


2.2 '. 

i . 


2.6. 




4.0 


language 


2.3 ; 


2.Y-. 

1 


3.5 1 


4.2 


Arlth. Comp. 




2.8 1 


3.2 


4.1 


' Arith. Concei»ts_ 


i 

2.1 


2.5! 

« • 




4.^ 



.5 

.4 



i" 



.7 
.4 

.4 •■ 



.3 

I.. I 





1.^ 




1.4 


•; .9 : 


.9 




.6 




.5 


.7 




.9 


:.8i 

1^ 


1.2 







1 
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• In the table which follows it is possible to trace the achieve- 
ment pattern for the fifth grade at Caywood School for a four-year period. 
First, the above-average group shows consistent achievement scores well 
in advance of their actual grade placement. In 1968 these students were 
at the end of their second grade exp^^rience. Their scores were sur- 
prisingly high at that time. In fact they w6re so high that even with 
the small gains they evidenced in the third grade they remained well 
above the average for fourth grade students. In 1970 the group made fur- 
ther major gains and with the exception of the one area where major loss 
seems to have occurred they regained their very high status. In 1971 
this group continued to make very significant gains and at this time 
are very far above the mean for children even at their high ability. Their 
greatest strength is noted in the areas of science, language, paragraph 
meaning and spelling where they are very near the mean for students at 
the beginning of the eighth grade. 

Turning to an examination of the scores of the average group, it 
is evident that they, also, have made high achievement In their second 
grade experience. Afterward, however, they have failed to make continuous 
gains of comparable nature. In the third grade they made very low gains 
In all areas of the test with particularly low progress In paragraph 
meaning and arithmetic computation. In no area of the test did they 
gain at the rate expected for them. As fifth grade students they have 
fallen below grade placement in all areas of the test, and in most areas 
they are a full year behind. 

The low group were well along in the second grade year but seemed to 
lose their fast start in the third and fourth years. This year there were 
no students In the fifth grade with IQ's placing them In the lower three 
stanlnes therefore the table is not completed in the columns for 1971. 
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TABLE 6 
* MEAN ACHIEVEMENT 
CAWOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GRADE FIVE 



t 



Above Average 



Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 

Word- study skiHe - 

Langxiage - 

Arlth* Computation 
Arlth. Concepts 
Science 



1968 . 1969 1970 1971 4|6^ Jgg Wi 



h.3 

.h.2 

k.l 

5.3. 
5.0 

k,6 



5.0 
^.9 
5.1 
^.5 
5.T 
5.8 
^.3 
5.6 



6.0 


6.8 




1.0 


\ \ 5.7- 


7.7 




.8 


i 1 5.7- 


7.6 


. .9 


L ■ 


6.1 




• A 


• 1.6 i 
.5! 


i 6.2 . 


7.7 


• ..k 




6.3 


.8 


- 1.7 


! • : 6.2 ' 
'; -5.5 1 


6.7 


• .8 


1.9 


7.9 


. 1.0 

• 


i- .1 

, 1 
1 



.8 

2.0 
1.9 

1.5 
2.2 

.5 

2A 



Average 



3 
I 



I O 

ERIC 



Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 

Word- study skLllc 
language j 
Arith. Computation' 
Arith. Concepts 
Science 



3.0 j 
3.2 

:3.3 . 

3.3 f 
3.5 
3.5 I 
1 3.1 • 
3.3 ■ 



I- 



3.6 
3.5 
3.9 
3.8 
3.5 

3.6 
3.9 



Word Meaning 


2.9 


' 2.7 


Paragraph Meaning 


2.8 


i 2.7 
' 3.5 


Spelling 


3.6 


Word- study eldllB 


3.0 


' H 


Language 


2.6 


i 2.6 


Arith. Computation : 


,3.1. 


2.9 


Arith. Concepts 


3.0 


1 3.^ 


Science i 


2.7 


'. 2.8 



U.6 
^.3 

^.3 
U.2 

3.9 
^.7 
^.5 



3.9 

3.8 

3.5 

2.7 
'2.7 

3.9 
'3.5 

3.5 



4.8 
5.0 
5.2 

i"9 
h.6 

5.1 
5.0 



.6 

:i 

.5 

.5 

.6 ( 



1*0 

.8 
.5 
.5 
.7 



I . — 



- .2 I 1* 1.2 



" .1 i 


1.1 . 


- .1 •■ 






- .7 


" ■ ! 


.1 




1.0 i 




.1 


.1 ll 


'V: 








m 



.2 

.7 
.8 

.7 
.7 

.5 



■Mite 
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Table 7 on the following page contains the mean scores for the 
sixth grade students at Caywood in 1971 and the preceeding years. The 
above-average group began third grade well above the norm and at about 
the achievement level we would expect of them with their high ability. 
Their gains in 1969 kept them high in achievement in all areas of the 
test. Again in 1970 they continued their high gains and in 1971 they 
continued to be well above the norm in all areas of the test except 
arithmetic computation. 

The average group were noticeably below the norm in several 
areas at the end of their year in third grade. Their gaiiis have been 
quite Irregular and in most areas of the test they are a full year 
behind the national norm at the end of their sixth grade experience. 

The low group has generally been able to make significant 
gains in many areas of .the test and at the end of their sixth grade 
experience, while they are considerably below the national norm are 
closer to their measured potential than the average group. 



0 
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TABLE 7 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENT 
CAWOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GRADE SIX 



A bove Average I968 

. Word Meaning 1 U«8 

* Paragraph Meaning 1 U.T 
Spelling I \.h 

■ WQrd-0t\idy skills ! 
language U.7 
^-yArith. Conq?iitation 3«7 
Aritb. Concepte 
Arith. Application 
Social studies « 
Science f $.2 



A Ycrage 

Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 

Vord^ study skills 
, Language 

Arith* Computation 
Arith» Concepts 
Arith. Application 
^ Social Studies 
Science 



Low 



Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 

Word-- study skills 
Language 

Arith. Ccsnputation 
Arith. Concepts 



3.3 
3.^ 
3.6 

2,8 
3-2 

3-6 
3.8- 
• U.O 
3.8 

s 

3-2 
3.3 
3.3 
2.5 
2.7 
30 
2.8 



Arlth. Application 2*9 



Social Studies 
Science 



3.6 
3.5 



1969 


1970 


1971 


1969 


1970 


1971 




7.8 


Gain 


Gain 


Cain 


5.9 


6.5- 


1.1 


.6 


1.3 


5.6 


7.0 


8.7 


.9 


1.4 


1.7 


5.3 


6.3 


7.5 


.9 


1.0 


1.2 


5.6 


6.6 




1.0 


1.0 




5.6 


5.8. 


8.2 


.9 


.2 


2.4 


^.6 


6.8 


6.6 


.9 


2.2 


-.2 


5.7 


T.3; 


8.1 


.9 


. 1.6 


.8 


5.3 


6.9; 


8.9 


.5 


1.6 


2.0 


5.6 




8.5 


.5 






5.7 


i 


9.1 


.5 


1.8 


ir6 


If.O 




5.7 


.7 


.8 


.9 


3.9 


. 5.0 


6.0 


.5 


1.1 • 


1.0 




4.7 


6.0 


.6 


.5 


1.3 


3.8 


4.8. 




1.0 


1.0 




\,\ 


.4.8 


5^6 


.9 


.7 


'l8 




.5.3 


5.1 


.7 


1.1 


-.2 


l».6 


5.3 


6.0 


1.0 


.7 


.7 




5.3 


6.1 


.6 


.9 


.8 






6.1 


.2 








5.0 


6.0 


.6 


.6 


1.0 



3.2 

3.6 

3.3 

2.8 
3.2 
3.6 

3.1 
3.4 
3.8 
3.5 



3.9 

4-5 
3.7 
3.6 
4.7 
5.0 

4.5 
4.8 

• 

4.0. 



3.7 
4.4 

3.8 

3.7 
4.8 
5.0 
4.8 
5.0 
4.0 



.3 

.3 
.5 
.3 
.3 
.5 
.2 



.7 

.9 
.4 
.8 

1.5 
1.4 

1.4 
1.4 

.5 



-.2 

-.1 
.1 

1.0 
- .2 

.5 
0 



4 o 
lERlC 
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The contents of Table 8 on the following page relate to the 
sixth grade of 1970 which, although included in the study for the 
preceeding years is now in the junior high school rather than at 
Caywood Elementary School. The mean achiev^ent scores for the group 
are noticeably higher than for the sixth grade of 1971. This is 
true at each of the three levels within the total sixth grade. If 
these values are taken as indicative of the typical earlier achieve-- 
ment of the sixth grade students in the Caywood school it would seem 
that something has caused a deterioration of the performance at 
that level in this particular school. Whether this is a reliable 
indicator is not possible to judge but it is an important matter 
to be considered in any attempt to evaluate the experiences of the 
past three years ♦ Some evidence supports the idea that these scores 
are valid representatives of earlier levels of achievement when one 
notes the similarity of the profiles of achievement of the two sixth 
grades. The reading sub-tests are consistently among the lower per- 
formance levels along with arithmetic computation. The similarity of 
the two profiles with one considerably below the other gives strength 
to the idea that perhaps the students of this year failed to give the 
effort to learning and even perhaps the emphasis on achievement might 
be somewhat less now than in the past. This is, of course, a simple 
guess at the causes for the noticeable difference. It may be the 
farthest possible axplanation from the truth. 
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TABLE'S 
MEAN ACmEVQlENT . 



CAYH30D EliJffiKPARY SCHOOL^' SIXTH GRADE (1970) 



Si 



m 



GRATE PLACEMENT SCARES 



• 


1968 


1969 


Word Meaning 


6.3 . 


7.3 


Paragraph Meaning 


' 6.7 


7.1 


i Spelling 


6.2 


7.2 


Language 


6.7 . 


7.6 


Arith. Cottptttatlon 


5.2 


8,5 


Arith. Concepts 


6.3 


7.0 


Arlth. Application 


6.2 


7.2 


Social Studies 


6,k . 


7.6 


Science 


7.1 


7.6 



Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 
Language 

Arlth. Computation 
Arith. Concepts 
Arith. Application 
Social Studies 
Science 



2^.6 
5.0 
k,6 

k.k 
5.2 

^.7 
k,6 

5.1 



•5.^ 
^.9 

5.^ 
5.1 
5.5 
5.3 
5.3 
5.2 



1970 

8.3 
8.7 
7.9 
8.6 

7.5 
8.2 

8.7 
9.1 
9.5 



6.0 

6.3 
6.2 
6.1 
6.1 

6.5 
6,k 

6.5 
6.5 



- GAINS 
1969 

1.0 
1.0 

.9 

3.2 

.7 
1.0 
1.2 

.5 

- .6 
. - .1 
.6 
.7 
.7 
.3 
.6 

.5 
.1 



GAINS 

i9ro 

1.0 
1.6 

.7 

1.0 
- 1.0 
1.2 
1.5 
1.5 
1.9 

.6 
l.Jf 
' .8 

.7 
1.0 

liO 

.9 

1.2 
1.3 



1 



I 



1 



Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 
language 

Arith. Cmputatlon 
Arith. Concepts 
Arith. Application 
Social Studies 
Science 



3.8 
3.6 
3.6 
k.k 



h.3 
k.k 
4.2 

3.7 
k,6 

4.7 
4.6 

3.7 



6.0 
5.9 
3.7 
5.1 
7.9 
8.8 

9.1 
6.6 
5.4 



- .1 
1.0 
.4 
.1 
1.2 
1.0 

.1 

.#7 



1.7 
.5 
.5 

1.4 

3.1 
3.4 
4.4 
2.0 
1.7 
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On the preceeding pages the mean scores In achievement have been 
presented for the Caywood Elementary School and some attempt has been made 
to* interpret the contents of the tables for the reader. In the pages to 
follow the same effort is made to present and discuss the mean achievement 
scores for the Third District Elementary School. 

Third District Elementary is a school for children in the lower 

socio^'economic area of an urban community* As indicated by the results 

of the intelligence test the students in this school are found in the low 

ability group in large frequencies* There are very few students with 

measured IQ*s in the upper stanines. On the basis of this approach to 

establishing an expectancy for achievement the Third District students 
« 

are not expected, as a total group, to achieve at the national norm but 
several points below it. However, when the groups are broken down into 
the three sub-groups shown on each table, it is then possible to keep the 
national norm in mind when the values in the table are interpreted. 

Table 9 on the following page shows the mean achievement values 
for the second grade on this test (1971). oj.nce they were not tested in 
1970 it is not possible to examine gains but only their mean levels of 
achievement at the end of the second grade. The upper ability group which 
might be expected to achieve well ahead of the national norm is in fact 
below the national norm for an average group in three areas of the battery. 
(Arithmetic concepts, language, and paragraph meaning) . Only in the area 
of Word Study Skills are they able to score at the level we would predict 
for them on the basis of their measured ability. 
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lABLE 9 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENT ' 
THIRD DISTRICT ELB4ENTARY SCHOOL, SECOND GRADE 



Above Average 
Word Meaning 
paragraph Meaning 
Sci. and Soc. Studies 
Spelling 

Word Study Skilis 
Language 
Ajdth. Comp. 
Arith. Cone. 



1971 
2.9 
2.1 

3.3 
3.7 
4.2 

2.6 

2.9 
2.6 



Low 

Word Meaning . 
paragraph Meaning 
Sci. and Soc. Studies 
Spelling 

Word Study* Skills 

Language 

Arith. Comp. 

Arith. Cone. 
• Low 

Word Meaning 

Paragraph Meaning 

Sci. and Sco. Studies 

Spelling 
f ^nguage 
I Arith. Comp. 
\ • Arith Cone. 



2.3 
2.4 

2.3 
2.6 

2.5 
2.3 
2.5 
2.3 

1.6 

1.8* 

2.1 

1.6 

2.1 

2.0 

1.9 



l3 
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The average group which is expected to achieve at 2.8 in each sub- test 
fails to reach that level on any one of the sub-tests. In fact they are from 
three to six months below that level at all points. The low group which is 
quite sizeable in this school is on the average a year below their grade place- 
ment. While this is to be expected, it must be realized that this places them 
at the level ordinarily accepted to be the starting place for entrance to the 
second grade whereas they are to be entering the third grade this fall. * 

Table 10 on the following page shows the mean achievement scores and 
the gains for the third grade of this year at Third District. Examining the 
above-average group, we see that they ended the second grade somewhat higher 
than the second grade of this year in many of the sub-tests, particularly the 
arithmetic and science areas • However, at the end of their third year of 
school they have, in all cases failed to reach the mean expected for even an 
average group. Their gains are quite small and negligible in many cases. 

The average group which is a very large portion of the total 
population began the third grade several months behind the national norm 
for an average group and ended the third grade even further behind. In 
most cases they failed to make even a half year of gain in the full year. 
In the cases of paragraph meaning and of arithmetic computation they were 
able to make a full nine months qf gain in the national norm but in both 
areas they remain considerably below the norm at this point. 

The low group which also is a large portion of this population began 
the third grade at about the level of achievement which is expected of them 
and made goins at least equal to the average group in many of the test areas. 
They remain noticeably below the national norm and at a point in achievement 
where it is evident they are going to have great difficulty maintaining a 
reasonable growth rate In the future unless special programs are developed 
for them. 
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TABLE 10 
MEAN ACHIEVEMENT 

THIRD DISTRICT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, THIRD GRADE 

1970 1971 

Above Average 

Word Meaning 2.9 3.6 

Paragraph Meaning 2.7 3.3 

Spelling 3.0 3.^ 

Word St. Skills ' 3.6 3.7 

Language . 2.8 3.0 

Arith. Comp. 3.2 3.I 

Arith Cone. 3.l> 3.8 

Science 3.7 3.3 

Average 

Word Meaning 2.4 2.9 

Paragraph Meaning 2.2 . 3.I 

Spelling 2.5 |2.7 ' 

Word St. Skills 2.4 :2.8 

Language 2.6 2.9 

Arith. Comp. 2.5 3.4 

Arith. Cone. 2.7 ' 2.7 

Low 

Word Meaning I.9 2.2 

Paragraph Meaning 1.8 2.1 

Spelling _ _ 1.9 • ' 2.7 

Word St. Skills 1.7 2.5 

Language ' 2.2 2.3 

Arith. Comp. 2.0 2.7 

Atith. Cone. I.7 2.4 

Science I.9 2.2 



Table 11 shows the achievement - Mu< the fourth grade and 

an examination of th^ means and gains v.he above-average group reveals 
that they experienced the same slow start the preceeding grade levels 
have shown. They began the fourth grade almost a full year below the 
means for an average group yet in the fourth grade they made gains which 
are noticeably high anJ now exceed the national norm by several months 
in all but Spelling and Arithmetic Computation. This group should, how- 
ever, according to their measured ability, be achieving even higher. It 
is en'^ouraging to note the major gains made in the fourth grade and to 
see that it is possible to make these gains after beginning at such a 
slow pace. 

The average group has consistently been below the expected level 
of achievement and despite some gains of more than usual they remain a 
full year and more below the national norm for a group with their 
measured intelligence. 

The low group shows much the same pattern as the other two 
groups in that it starts somewhat slow and makes fair gains in most 
areas but ends the fourth grade considerably below the norm and some- 
what below the level expected for students of this measured intelligence. 
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TABLE 11 
MEAN ACHIEVEMENT 
THIRD DISTRICT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GRADE FOUR 



Above Average 

•Word Meaning 

Paragraph Meaning 

Spelling 

Word Study 

Arith. Computation 

Arith* Concepts 



Word Meaning 

Paragraph Meaning 

Spelling 

Word Study 

Atith. Computation 

Arlth* Concepts 



.Word Meaning 
Par c-* graph Meaning 
Spelling 
Word Study 
Arith. Computation 
Arlth* Concepts 



1968 

' 2.5 
2.3 



1.7 
l.B 
l.S 
1.7 



\ 

w 

t 

• 1.4^ 
■ 1.5 

1.5 

1.4 
. 1.5. 



1969 

3.3 

•3.5 

3.1 

2.8. 

2.4 

3.3 



2.3 
2.3 
2.1 
2.6 
2.2 
2.2 



1.8 
1.8 
.1.7 
12.0 
1.6 
1.7 



1970 


1971 




' 18, 


3.« 


5.5 


: .7- 


-11 


■3.1 


5.3 


-.1 




3.1 


4.8 


.6 




3.0- 


6A 


-1.7 




3.1 


4.3 


: .1 


. .7 


3.5 


5.9 


1 


1 


2.5: 


3.3 


.6 


.2 


2.5 


3.5 


.5* 


i .2 


2.9 


3.7 


.3 


.8 


2.9 


.3.5 


.9 


.3 


2.8 


3.4 


! 


.6 


2.6 


3.7 




.4 



2.3 
2.2 
2.4 
1.9 
2.8 
2.1 



2.7 
2.7 
3.2 
2.5 
3.1 
3.0 



.4 
.3 
.2 

' .6 



.5 
.3 
.7 . 

1.21 

.4i- 



2.1 
2.2 

1.7 
3.4 
1.2 
2.4 



.8 
1.0 

.8 
.6 

.6 
1..1 



.4 
.5 
•8 
.6 
.3 
.9 



i 
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Table 12 on the following page contains the mean scores for the 
fifth grade for the four prececding years • Examination of them teveals 
for the above-average group that they began the third grade well along 
in achievement except in the areas of arithmetic computation and science. 
In the third grade they made several moderate gains but in language 
and word study skills they made litcle progress. In fourth grade their 
gains were negligible except in arithmetic computation where they gained 
a full year of achievement which for them was much less than their 
potential. In fifth grade these students in the high group have made 
remarkable gains in all areas of the test. They are now at the grade 
placement or above in almost -11 areas and well above it in spelling. 

The average group were several months below the mean for typical 
average students in many areas of the test. In third grade their progress 
was low and this same pattern continued for their fourth grade year. In 
1971 they have shown excellent gains in most areas of the test. How- 
ever, they remain below the average for students of their ability in 
all areas of che test. They will be entering the sixth grade well 
below grade level which may handicap them in making reasonable progress. 

The low group has made rather consistent gains which are not 
large but in the fifth grade they show excellent gains in the areas of 
paragraph meaning and arithmetic concepts. They will enter the sixth 
grade approximately two years below grade placement in most areas of 
the teit. 
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TABLE 12 
MBiH ACHIEVE24ENT 
THIRD DISTRICT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GRADE FIVE 



Above Average 

Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 

Spelling 
Word Study * 
Language 

Arith. Computation 
Arith. Concepts 
Science 

Average 

Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 
Word Study 
Language 
Arith. Computation.: 2.6 
Arithi; Concepts ! 2.6 
Science i. 2.5 



1968 1969 1970 



3.4 
3.6 
3.5 
4.8 
3.5 
2.6 
3.1 
! 2.4 



2.9 
2.7 

•2.6; 
(2.7: 
: 2.8. 



i! 



LOW 



Word Meaning ; 2.1 

Paragraph Meaning ; 2.1 
Spelling -2.0 
Word Study ]. 1.7 . 

Language !' 2.3 

Arith. Computation!. 2.2 
Arith. Concepts 1.9 
Science ij 2.0 ' 



4.3 
.4.2 

5.0 
-.3.6 
3.2 
4.4 
4.2 



.2.7 
'2.3 

;2.5 

•2.0 
•2.5 
2.4 
;2.2 
.2.1 



■4.2, 
4.3I 

:4.3 

.4.7f 
4.0' 

. 4/2'' 

j 4.8! 

: 3.8 



3.1 

2.9 • 

3.3' 

2.8 

2.7 

3.2* 

2.7 

3.4 



1971 

6.0 
6.4 
7.5 

6.7 
5.7 
6.3 
5.8 



I96P 1970 



3.3 =' 


3.9 


4.7 


3.2 ; 


3.8 


4.9 


3.3 


4.0; 


5.0 


2.9 


3.5. 




3.1 


, 3.6 


T.I 


3.0 . 


;3.4- 


4.1 


3.2 ; 


.3.6 


5.4 


3.0 . 


i 4.2- 


4.9 



3.5 
4.1 

3.7 

3.1 
3.8 
3.8 
3.7 



.9 

: .6 

.7 i 
.2! 

■ .1 ' 

1.3 
.1.8 . 



.4 . 

.7 ; 
.2 
.3 
.4 

.6 
.5 



I. 



i .6 ' 

I .2 ' 

; 1 

I '2 • 



. .1 : 
i " .3 

1.0: 
. - .4 



.6 
.6 . 

' :V 

. .4 • 
I .4- 

! 1.2 ; 

i 

.4 ; 

':' .6 
. .8 
! .8 

i 

; .81 
; .5 
11.3; 
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Table 13 on the following page contains the means for the sixth 
grade for the past four years along with the respective gains in achieve- 
ment. Examination of these values reveals that this group generally 
follows the pattern established by the younger groups at Third District. 
The above-average group held a high achievement rate in their earlier 
grades but in several of the test areas they have relatively little 
progress in the present year. At the end of the sixth grade they are 
below the national norm in four areas of the test. In arithmetic 
computation they fall more than a full year below the national norm for 
an average group and these students have much higher measured potential 
to learn. 

The average group falls consistently below the national norm 
by as much as a year and a half of achievement. Particular weaknesses 
are shown in the skills of reading and arithmetic. They will be enter- 
ing the seventh grade considerably below the average for the nation and 
may find a lot of difficulty in making the appropriate progress in the 
future. 

The low group shows the same pattern as the average group but 
somewhat lower in achievement. One exception is that their highest 
achievement is In arithmetic computation. However, they fall more 
than two years below their grade placement in this skill. 
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TABLE 13 
MEAN ACHIEVEMENT 
THIRD DISTRICT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, CHADE SIX 



Above Average 
Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 
Word Study 
Language 

Arlth. Computation 
Arlth. Concepts 
Arlth. Application 
Social Studies 
Science 



Average 

Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 
Word Study 
Language 

Arlth. Computation 
Arlth. Concepts 
Arlth. Application 
Social Studies 
Science 



1968 1969 1970 1971 



. 4.7 
1 A.9 
: 4.6 
4.9 
4.6 
3.5 
3.9 
. 4.5 
: 5.5 
f 4.6 



3.4 

3.5. 

3.6 

3.1 

3.1 

3.7 

3.4 

3.6 

3.8 

3.8 



I 



: 6.3. 
'5.4 
.5.9, 
5.6! 
5.7i 
4.8 
4.9 
5.4. 
5.3' 
5.8, 
i 



6.9 


7.6 


6.3 


7.6 


; 6.6' 


8.^ 


' 7.0 




. 5.0^ 


I'l 


! 5.8 




: 6.5. 


6.6 


: 6.4 


6.9 




6.3 


; 7T5: 


7.1 



4.4 


4.4 


5.0 


3.8! 


4.7 




4.1 


4.7 


5.6 


3.5 


4.6 




3.8. 


4.4 


,7.0 


4.4 • 


5.0 


4.6 


4.0 


4.9 


5.6 


4.0 


4.8 


5.3 


4.2 




5.2 


4.2 


4.7 


5.1 



Low 



Word Meaning 


! 2.9 


3.3 


■ 3.7- 


3.6 


Paragraph Meaning 


2.8 


3.2 


3.5 


^.3 


Spelling 


: 3.1 


: 3.5 


3.8 


k.k 


Word Study 


= 2.3 


2.7 


3.0. 




Language 


t2.5 


3.0 


3.9 


l'.6 


Atith. Computation 


3.0 


• 3.7 


4.4 


^.5 


Arlth. Concepts 


2.7 


2.9 


3.7 


4.5 


Arith, Application 


3.2: 


' 3.5! 


3.7, 


4.1 


Social Studies 


v3.5 


3-5, 


» 


4.1 


Science 


.3^4 


3,5 


3.7 


3.9 



1969 . 


1970 


1971 


Gain 


Cain 


Gain 


' 1.6 . 


.6' 


.7 


.5 


.9 


1.3 


. 1.3 ' 


.7 


1.8 


..7 . 


1.4 




1.1 ; 


i- .7 


ill 


. 1.3 • 


■ 1.0 


- .4 


' 1.0 ■ 


. 1.6 


.1 


.9 


1 


.5 


- .2 






: 1.2 


; 1.7: 


- .4 



.1.0 . 




.6 


. .3 • 


'■' .9 


.7 


• .6 : 


.6 • 


.9 


• .4 


, 1.1 • 




: .7 


: .6* 


11 


' .7 


i .6 . 


-.4 


' .6 




.7 


.4 . 




.5 


• .« 1 






• .4 


• •.5=' 


14 



.4 


! .4 


" .1 


.4 


• .3. 


.8 


.4 


: .3 




: .4 


i .3 . 




.5 


.9 


-.3 


.7 


• .7 


a 


.2 


: .8 


.8 


. .3 • 


:. .2 • 


.4 










.2 '• 
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Since the sixth grade of 1973 was a part of the evaluation in 
the earlier years it is included for Third District as it was for 
Caywood. For the above-average group the achievement pattern is not 
unlike the pattern seen in the sixth grade of this year. In some areas 
of the test the sixth grade of 1970 exceed the 1971 group, i.e., 
paragraph meaning, spelling, language, and arithmetic. However, in 
word meaning the 1971 sixth grade exceeds the 1970 although it is not 
by a large amount. The present sixth grade did make higher gains in 
1971 than the gains made by the sixth grade of last year. 

The average group of 1970 consistently achieved higher than 
the average group of 1971. Their pattern was almost identical with a 
few minor exceptions. The most evident weakness for both groups was 
in arithmetic computation. 

The low group of 1970 has an almost identical achievement 
pattern with the 1971 group as was pointed out for the two upper 
groups as well. While there are a few deviations the two groups ended 
their sixth grade at about the same levels. 
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TABLE 14 
MBAK ACHIEVEMENT 
THIRD DISTRICT KLEMENTARY SCHOOL, GRADE SIX (1970) 



.Above Average 

Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 
Language 

Arlth. Computation 
Arlth. Concepts 
Arlth. Application 
Social Studies 
Science 



1968 

5';8 
5.9 
5.8 
5.3 
5.2 
5.0 
5.5 
6.1 
6.1 



1969 

6.6 
6.4 
6.2 
5.9 
5.6 
5.8 
5.9 
5.8 
5.9 





GAINS 


CAINS 


1970/ 


1969 


1970 


6.7 


' .8 


.1 


7.8 


.5 


1.4 


8.7 


.4 


2.5 


7.2 


.6 


1.3 


6.5 


.4 


.9 


6.A 


.8 


.6 


7.8 




1.9 


6.6 




.8 


7.6 




1.7 



Average 

Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 
Language 

Arlth. Computation 
Arlth. Concepts 
Arlth. Application 
Social Studies 
Science 



4.6 
4.7 
4.5 
4.3 
4.7 
4.2 
4.7 
4.8 
4.8 



5.4 
5.3 
5.3 
5.2 
5.1 
5.0 
5.4 
5.3 
5.0 



5.4 
5.6 
5.8 
5.2 
5.0 
5.7 
5.9 
5.3 
5.9 



.8 
.6 
.8 
.9 
.4 
.8 
.7 
.5 
.2 



0 
.3 
.5 

0 

{ -.1 
.7 
.5 
0 
.9 



low 
Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 
Language 

Arlth. Computation 
Arlth. Concepts 
Arlth. Application 
Social Studies 
Science 



3.8 
3.2 
3.8 
3.2 
4.2 
2.9 
3.3 
3.6 
4.0 



4.2 
3.9 
4.3 
4.2 
4.8 
4.5 
4.1 
4.3 
4.0 



4.1 
4.3 
4.4 
3.9 
4.3 
4.3 
4.0 
4.2 
4.3 



.4 
.7 
.5 

1.0 
.6 

1.6 
.8 
.7 
0 



-.1 
.4 
-.1 
-.3 
-.5 
-.2 
-.1 
-.1 
.3 
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Summary and Conclusions: 

Intelligence and achievement test data have been treated and 
presented for Caywood and Third District Elementary schools in the 
preceeding pages. Interpretations of the d.,ta contained in several 
tables show particular characteristics of C e achievement pattern for 
each grade level for each of the schools. Since data are treated in 
a longitudinal fashion, it is possible to see v;hat progress is made by 
a particular group of students oyer a period of four grade levels in the 
elementary years. 

It was pointed out in the beginning that the two schools differ 
considerably in their makeup as far as intelligence test results are 
considered. Caywood is heavily loaded at the upper end of the intel- 
ligence scale while Third District is heavy in frequencies of lower 
measured ability. This is somewhat accounted for in the treatxaent of 
data by grouping the students into groups made up of three stanines on 
the CTMM. Then their mean achievement scores are calculated on this basis. 

In both groups the above-average students show a similar achieve- 
ment pattern although in Caywood they are achieving at a higher level. 
In the earlier years of school this group of able students tend to make 
a fast start but in the upper levels they begin to drop in their rate 
of achievement. In Caywood they remain well above the national norm 
despite this slowing of progress, but in Third District this group 
falls below the national norm in several of the sub-test areas. In 
this treatment of data for the above average groups two sub-test areas 
of the battery fall consistently low for both schools. In the reading 
areas and in the skill of arithmetic computation they tend to score at 
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levels lower than would be expected for groups of their ability. 
Whether this indicates a weakness in the curriculum in these areas or 
something unknown is a matter to be determined with a more detailed 
study. In Word Study Skills the groups generally tend to score higher 
than would be predicted for a group of their measured ability. 

The average group in both schools shows less progress than would 
be predicted for them in most areas of the curriculum. This is not 
accounted for in the study and must be examined within the context of 
the school to determine which causes may be contributing to the problem. 
Average students in the two schools are expected to make about one years 
growth but in most instances this group fails to end the year in a 
position of average progress. In the case of Caywood students they 
often are able to maintain a level approximating the national norm but 
in Third District they fall considerably below the norm in most instances. 
This is particularly true in the troublesome areas of reading awl 
arithmetic computation. 

The low-ability groups in both schools tend to follow the same 
general pattern as found in the average groups except that they are 
achieving at lower levels. In general, they are at the levels which would 
be expected for their ability levels. This is true in both schools, In 
terms of particular skills the less able students tend to show more 
ability in the area of arithmetic computation than is expected for them 
whereas their more aSle classmates fall behind. This is a tendency 
which should be investigated further since it cannot be explained simply. 
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The results of this study of test scores reveals problem areas 
which exist in the two schools but it does not indicate the solutions* 
It is important that these findings be examined carefully and in terms 
of the nature of the program and of the communities. 

There is every indication that the groups studied here are 
sufficiently different in their levels of achievement to be treated as 
individual groups for instructional purposes. At the same time there 
is the possibility that these test results could be used as diagnostic 
tools for each group and they could be treated for their weaknesses 
rather than taught in a regular program which is designed not on the 
basis of needs but on the basis of a general feeling about school. 

It is also possible to make a real determination to reverse the 
trend toward lower achievement gains in the upper grade levels. One 
way which has been found to do this is to give students a firmer 
foundation in the early years by concentrating upon the skill ie^elop- 
ment which will be needed in later years. This may somewhat retard 
achievement test scores in the early years but students then begin to 
show much greater gains in the later levels of the school program. The 
pattern shown by students in this program is the typical pattern shown 
in a very traditional school program. It might be reversable. 
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A TITLE III LABORATORY SCHOOL 

The James A. Caywood Elementary School is complet- 
ing Its second year as a laboratory school in Region IV-A 
of the Title III program in Kentucky, and has been actively 
involved in more effectively utilizing research as well as 
carrying on an action research program under laboratory 
conditions with a goal of developing imaginative, creative, 
and innovative solutions to its own Identified problems and 
needs. 

Under Region IV-A Title III guidelines, laboratory 
schools proceed through three phases - (1) analysis of pre- 
sent program (including analysis "of pupil personnel, curric- 
ulum, and Instructional procedures, (2) design on new pro- 
cedures or strategies to meet the needs identified in the 
analysis phase, and (3) Implementation of this design Into 
a program which will be Innovative to the school. Bench 
marks are set up for evaluation, redesign, and further ex- 
perimentation and extension. 

Caywood is in phase three of this process. The faculty 
expressed a strong need to move this school from a con- 
ventional organization toward a continuous progress non- 
graded organization as a scheme for dealing with the wide 
range of abilities found among the students. The strategy 
or program design for accomplishing this was team teach- 
ing. Teams were organized at grade level with each team 
accepting the challenge to cooperatively provide for the 
continuous progress of every child for which the team was 
responsible. Thus the continuous progress or non*graded 



school should evolve. To further enhance this evolutionary 
process the teams were renamed as Primary I, Primary II, 
Primary III, Intermediate IV, Intermediate V, and Inter- 
mediate VI. 





THE CAYWOOD STAFF . 



The current staff of Caywood School includes twenty- 
six teachers, a part-time librarian, a part-time music teacher, 
and a part*time physical education instructor. On a limited 
basis the services of a speech therapist, a band director, a 
reading consultant and a general supervisor are available. A 
full-time secretary to the principal is employed. Student- 
aides come from Dixie Heights High School and from the 
University of Kentucky Northern Community College and 
make a real contribution to the program. In addition, vol- 
unteer parents give substantial assistance to the teaching 
teams and the library services. 




OVERVIEW 



During the 1968-69 school year the Caywood Elemen- 
tary School staff began background studies of innovative 
school programs which would lead to the desirable changes 
they Viflshed to implement during this current school year. 
Using weekly discussion and study groups and with the help 
of outside consultants they began by looking at the children 
they were teaching. Through some very positive direction 
in the areas of child growth and development, anr! guidance, 
they were able to develop a new enrollment sheet which 
provided more pertinent information about each child. 
This led to the development of a more meaningful cumula- 
tive record of each child's development and growth. 

During a two-week workshop prior to the opening of 
school in September 1969« they made plans to move slowly, 
but deliberately, into the areas of team teaching and indivi- 
dualized instruction, at the same time moving toward the 
concept of continuous progress for each child. 




To inform the parents, a panel of the grade-level instruc- 
tional teams presented the ideas at the initial P.T.A. meet- 
ing in September 1989. (All during the previous school 
year parents had been kept informed concerning the prog- 
ress of the Title III program.) To further inform them,, 
parents were invited to meet with the grade-level teams at 
the October P.T.A. meeting, at which time more informa- 
tion and more details could b? >hared eric questions could 
be answered. 

The discussion and study groups are continuing. From 
time to time progress is evaluated, and there is a sharing of 
what is happening at various instructional levels. Growth 
has continued, through contacts with additional outside 
consultants. Long range plans include a much broader 
approach to the individualized instruction concept. 
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TEAM PLANNING 



Team teaching cannot work successfully without team 
planning, daily plans as well as weekly. Short range, and 
long range plans must be agreed upon so that the day moves 
smoothly and to the advantage of the children. 

Believing that team teaching, of necessity, involves the 
complete staff in the area of team planning, the Caywood 
instructional teams meet for a planning session each morn* 
ing, prior to the opening of school. 

To achieve this planning time for the classroom teachers, 
the special instructors and the principal agreed to care for 
the early bus children. 



^ Additional team planning time was achieved through the 

^ efforts of the special instructors in back-to-back scheduling 

^ for music, physical education and library. This allows most 

E teams three additional thirty-minute planning sessions per 

W week. 
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lesson has twenty words selected from stories in the basic 
reader. Exercises are ?lso provided, and the testing proce- 
dure Is the same. 

B. Team Teaching (Primary III Level) 

While at each inst'-uctional level some team teaching is 
being done, it is left with each team to develop or devise 
v/ays of accomplishing their goals. At the Primary til level, 
where we have three groups of children in three class- 
rooms, four teachers work with them o.* a team. To uti- 
lize all available space in the building, one of the team 
members meets with a group of children in the lunch- 
room, where they are concentrating on dictionary skills. 
While she has this group, the other team members work 
with smaller groups in the classrooms in special areas of 
need. 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF THE PROGRAM 



A. Individualized Instruction (Primary II Level) 

At the Primary II level an accelerated spelling group has 
been implemented. The group is composed of those chil- 
dren who can spell ea:>lly and more quickly than a spell- 
ing-book lesson requires, who can follow written direc- 
tions^ and can do their work individually. 

Each child does the lessons in the book at his own rate, 
and after he has finished the written exercises, they are 
checked by the teacher. The child is then allowed to take 
the test for that lesson, and since the tests are on tape, the 
teacher is freed from this administrative chore. 

When a child has finished the book, he continues his 
spelling work on papers prepared by the teacher. Each 
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C. Use of Individual Packets (Intermediate VI Level) 



The Intermediate VI level team teaching in the area of 
science is one phase of 'he Caywood innovative program. 
Three teachers and three groups of children are involved. 
The KET Science Series is t sed as the core for the pro- 
gram with the team sharing the work of preparing learning 
packets for the students' use. A variety of science text- 
books are used to supplement the program. 



REPORTING TO PARENTS 



' Being experimental school, Caywood was allowed to 
extend its reporting periods from six weeks to nine weeks, 
this school year. One of the most important achievements 
of this school year has been the opportunity to schedule 
parent-teacher conferences for all parents. Approximately 
ninety-five percent of the parents responded to this project 
Those who could not come for a conference were contacted 
by telephone or with a note from the teacher. Each parent 
had the opportunity for two conferences during this school 
year. The released time for the classroom teachers to con- 




duct the conferences was made possible by those Caywood 
parents who were certified to teach and, who did so on a 
volunteer basis, with the Caywood P.T.A. paying each a 
token sum to assist with this most important project. 

Meeting the parents, having them come to school, gave 
the staff another opportunity to discuss and explain the 
changes in the school program this year. A better under- 
standing on the part of parents, as well as increased interest 
in the total school program, is evident at every instruc- 
tional level. 

At each level additional inserts were included in the re- 
port card. These were devised by the teaching teams to 
further interpret the child's progress to the parent 



EVALUATION 

Team teaching provides for the maximum in instruction, 
whether it be for large group instruction or small group 
work, because it combines the talents and ideas of more 
than one teacher. More time is available for individualiza- 
tion of instruction v;hen a teaching team works with a 
group of students. With the use of packets of teacher- 
prepared materials the student is allowed to work at his 
'^wn rate, requesting assistance when needed. The daily 
team planning sessions encourage cooperation and sharing 
of ideas. They work to the student's advantage when more 
than one teacher evaluates hi . work and plans coopera- 
tively for his future.assignmentb. 

The program has been a challenge to all persons. It i$ 
obvious that the interest level of the students has risen, and 
a higher level of motivation exists for both students and 
staff. 

Mildred Tupman, 
Principal 
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A TITLE III LABORATORY SCHOOL 

Pendlaton County High School is serving as a Title Ml 
laboratory school in Region IV-A of Kentucky. The region 
comprises 10 northern Kentucky counties. Pendleton be- 
gan serving as the laboratory school in October of 1968. 
Thirteen months later, the school began computerized 
flexible modular scheduling along with some other Innova- 
tions. This brochure will briefly explain the program at 
Pendleton. 

PENDLETON'S PAST 

Randlitoh County High School was originally a con- 
solidation of two smaller rural high schools • Butler and 
Morgan. The school began operation in the fall of 1959 
with an enrollment of 360. The school grew and a build- 
ing addition in 1964 doubled the amount of classroom 
space. 

In 1967 Pendleton attained the comprehensive rating 
from the State Department of Education. At the time 
Pendleton was the smallest school in Kentucky with a 
comprehensive rating. The enrollment was 550. 

A second addition to the building was begun and com- 
pleted in 1969. Two large lecture rooms and two small 
conference rooms were added, and the size of the library 
was doubled. This latest addition was designed to ac- 
comodate flexible modular scheduling. 

Ten classes have graduated from Pendleton High School 
and 1,021 young men and women have received diplomas 
from the school. 

PRESENT STAFF AND CURRICULUM 

The present fKulty includes 33 teachers, a librarian, a 
guidance counselor, an assistant principal and a principal 
This group of 37 total staff cnembers has received de- 
grees from 20 different colleges and universities. A secre- 
tary and two teacher aides assist the staff. 



Sixty-four courses are offered at Pendleton. In addition, 
18 junior and senior boys attend the Harrison Vocational 
School and are enrolled in three vocational courses on a 
part-time basis. The departments and the number of 
course offerings are listed as follows: Language Arts - 7, 
Social Studies - 6, Science - 6, Mathematics - 8, Foreign 
Language - 4, Fine Arts - 6, Health and Physical Education • 
3, Agriculture - 4, Home Economics - 4, Business Educa- 
tion - 10, Industrial Arts - 6. 



THE TITLE III PROJECT 



After being selected to serve as a laboratory school for 
Region IV A, the Pendleton High School staff began the 
project. The staff began holding weakly faculty meetings 
in the fall of 1968. The purpose of these meetings was to 
investigate ways and means of improving the total educa- 
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tional program at Pendleton. The staff initially made a 
study or analysis of the needs of the students. The faculty 
wqs divided into nine investigative committees with each 
committee studying a particular area. Each committee re- 
ported its findings to the total faculty. 

After this analysis phase of the project, the faculty be- 
gan exploring and investigating ways to improve the pro- 
gram at Pendleton. Consultants were brought in through- 
out the year from Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa and 
Kentucky to present innovative ideas to the faculty for 
their evaluation. The faculty visited 13 high schools and 
observed various innovations in operation at these schools. 
The faculty also did research and explored the current 
literature dealing with new and modern practices in educa- 
tion. 

The visits to other schools, the consultants, and the 
studies and discussions all contributed to helping the facul- 
ty arrive at a decision to implement a flexible modular 
schedule at Pendleton High School. It should be noted, 
however, that one consultant was particularly inspirational 
and was instrumental in causing the faculty to gain a con- 
fidence which brought about change. 

Dr. Lloyd Michael, Professor of Education at North- 
western University and formerly principal of Evdnston 
Township High School, Evanston, tlMnois, visited Pendle- 
ton High School for two days in the fall of 1968. Hts 
consultation and his guidance proved to be the basis upon 
which the faculty moved forward. 

After much discussion, dialogue, and soul-searching, the 
faculty decided to change the schedule pattern from a tradi- 
tional 5;ix period organization to a flexible modular sched- 
ule. This decision was made in the late spring of 1969, and 
subsequently, intensive preparations and planning began. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

The Pendleton County School District has a moderate 
financial base as compared to other Kentucky school dis- 
tricts. When compared to national averages, however, the 
base is far below average. The local taxes account for only 
17 percent of the total budget. The average per capita 
expenditure per student for Instructional purposes in 
Pendleton County was approximately 375 dollars for 1968. 
The average teacher salary for Pendleton High School for 
1969-70 is $6,699. These figures indicate that the program 
at Pendleton does not rely upon strong financial backing. 

Title III provided limited financial assistance. Stipends 
to teachers for their attendance and time put in at the 25 
meetings, fees for consultants, and travel expenses to visit 
other schools were provided by Title 111. 

GENERATING THE SCHEDULE 

The ^^asurement Research Center, a division of the 
Westinghouse Learning Corporation, of Iowa City, Iowa 
was contracted to make the schedule for Pendleton. In 
June, a consultant from MRC spent two days at Pendleton 
recording data to put into the computer for the sdiedule. 
Of course considerable preparation had been made in gath- 
ering the data for the computer. 

The most important data was the time pattern requests 
for each course offering. Each teacher requested a specific 
time pattern for each course. For instance, the biology 
teachers requested that each biology student meet in large 
groups twice per week for two modules per meeting, in lab- 
oratory groups once per week for two modules per meeting, 
and in small groups once per week for three modules per 
meeting. Naturally, all student course request data had to 
be coded and recorded for the computer. 

After extensive consultations and several changes in time 
pattern requests, an acceptable master schedule was genera- 
ted by the computer. 



19 MODS AND NO BELLS 

The schedule at Pendteton consists of 19 modules or 
periods of 20 minute lengths. A bell rings at 8:30 to be- 
gin the day and at 3:10 to end the day. No other bells 
rinci. A short homeroom period is held at the beginnin^|^ 
and at the end of the day. The module breaks occur a^^ 
8:4'J, 9:00, 9:20, 9:40, etc. It takes approximately three 
mirutes for students to change classes, but it must be re- 
membered that not all students change at every mod break. 
During some of the breaks, there is very little changing. 
Lunch is scheduled during modules nine through thrrteer 



FIVE MAIN FEATURES 

At Pendleton the flexible modular schedule has five 
main areas which makes it quite distinct from traditional 
schedules. These five features are: lecture group instruc- 
tion, seminar group instruction, laboratory instruction, 
independent study or unscheduled time, and team teaching. 
Aijrief explanation of these areas is in order. 
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LECTURE GROUP INSTRUCTION 

The large lecture groups at Pendleton vary in size. The 
largest group contains 96 in biology. Social studies large 
groups are approximately 75 in size, English contains ap- 
proximately 60 and other lecture groups vary consider- 
ably. 

Most of the lecture groups meet twice per week for two 
mods or 40 minutes per meeting. Students must listen, 
take notes, and prepare questions for the small group dis- 
cussions that follow. 

Teachers lecture, give tests, show films, present ma- 
terial, give demonstrations, and use resource people from 
the community. Most of the large group sessions however 
are devoted to lecturing, and precise planning is of utmost 
importance. The teaching teams work cooperatively with 
one lecturing and the other member assisting by preparing 
and distributing OBterials and assisting in various ways. 
Some teachers tape their lectures so that students who a 
absent may listen to the tapes. 

As vyas indicated, intense planning of the lectures is of 
prime importance. Consequently, teacher performances 
improve. 
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SFMIIMAR GROUP INSTRUCTION 

Teacherb nuist possess certain skills to conduct ef- 
fective small group sessions. The faculty at Pendleton 
has had some training in small group techniques. Semi- 
nar or small group discussions provide unlimited op- 
portunity for teacher-student interaction. The student 
has unlimited opportunity to express his ideas and to 
participate. The students like well-organized small group 
discussions. 

The size of the small groups varies at Pendleton. Social 
studies average 13 per group, English small groups average 
14 and other areas are similar in average size. Some of the 
groups are a bit too small and others a bit too large, but 
generally, the groups are of sufficient size for effective 
discussions. 

Smalt groups, meet at varying time patterns. Some 
meet twice per week for two modules per meeting. Others 
meet for perhaps three modules per meeting, and others 
may meet more than twice per week. 
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Ten teaching teams operate in ten subject areas. The 
subject areas are: U. S. History, government, biology, 
basic math, agriculture, English I, II, and 111, general shop 
and bookkeeping. 

These teams all have periods set aside for team planning. 
They work together extensively with the lecture group 
phase of instruction. The seminar groups are divided equal- 
ly among the members of the team. The teacher who is 
assigned to a particular seminar group is also responsible for 
grading the members of that group. 




LABORATORY INSTRUCTION 

Time patterns for laboratory instruction varies from area 
to area. These variations are constructed in order to pro- 
vide for an optimum learning situation tn the various areas. 
Some of the laboratory areas are listed below with the 
patterns indicated: 



Biology Lab 
Chemistry Lab 
Art 

Home Ec. Lab 
Typing 

Secretarial Training 
.3. Metalworking 



Meetings 
Per Wee k 

1 
1 
4 
3 
4 
5 
3 



ModsPe" 
Meeting 

3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
5 
4 




UNSCHEDULED TIME AND INDEPENDENT STUDY 

Students have approximately 40 percent of their time 
unscheduled. Teacher's unscheduled time varies consider- 
ably, but, It, too, approximates 40 percent. The key to the 
success of a flexible modular schedule is how well students 
use their unscheduled time. 

Considerable orientation was expended in preparing 
stud^ts for using this unscheduled time. Resource centers 
and open labs were established. Teachers schedule students 
back into resource centers for remedial or exploratory 
work. Students are highly encouraged to use the various 
resource centers, laboratories, shops and classrooms. Each 
teacher posts a schedule showing when the particular room 
or center is open. Students can use these rooms when they 
are unscheduled. 

Some areas are open most of the day. For instance, the 
typing room is available at all times for students who wish 
to practice typing or type research papers. Several other 
areas are open even while classes are being conducted in the 
room. For instance, a science student can work on a 
science project in the science lab while a small group dis- 
cussion is occurring at the same time in the same room. 

The library, a large study room, and the cafeteria can 
accommodate 300 students. The library and the large 
study room are quiet areas, and the cafeteria is used as a 
discussion study area where students may work together. 

In addition, at a given module, there may bi eight to 
ten other rooms or resource centers available. So a student 
may have ten, twelve or more places to study when he is 
unscheduled. 

The student decides where he wishes to use his unsched- 
uled time. Roll is never taken, and students are privileged 
to use any of the available study areas. 

There is no changing or movement during a module. 
Students must wait untp the end of a module before going 
to another area. A few students who abuse the privileges 
are put on restriction. 



STUDY PACKETS 



Teachers 
packets. T^ 
be called an 
projects. T\ 



worked ardously in developing study 
)ts or study sheets or guides as they may 
)y students for their Independent study 
. , ckets explain in detail the objectives to 

be reached by articular project, the resources available, 
the requirements to be fulfilled and the desired outcome. 



SUMMARY COMMENTS 

Listed below are some general statements and quotes 
which are listed in no particular order, but which may indi- 
cate something about the program at Pendleton 
School. 



\ he student makes more decisions, assumes more 
responsibilit/, and is given more trust. 

2. Teachers must change from their traditional methods 
and must reconsider their own personal philosophy 
of education. They must also reevaluate their Ideas 
about how people learn. 

3. The opportunity for teacher-student interpersonal 
relationships is greatly increased. 

4. A senior girt, "Classes are interesting now. We do 
something." 

5. A history teacher, "I was up until two A.M. prepar- 
ing for my large group lecture." 

6. A parent, "Now that you jialned what yovi 
are trying to do, I feel much We didn't under- 
stand and were alarmed at ah ^.use students having 
all of that free time." 

7. A math teacher, "Even though I have 37 unscheduled 
mods per week, they are working me to death." 

8. From most students, "We like it" 

9. A freshman girl, "Now kids have to decide whether 
they want to learn anything or not." 

The impression should not be nuKie that the flexible 
modular schedule at Pendleton high School is working 
perfectly. Indeed there are many areas and elements of 
the program which need considerable attention and 
revision. But after being on the new schedule for a shon 
time, most of the signs point toward the program develop* 
Ing into an exciting, interesting and rewarding experience. 

Terry Cummins. Principal 
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CHAPTER VI 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Summary 

This study analyzed the la-servlce programs In Northern Kentucky 
and Investigated shifts In the nonpromotlon practices of teachers after 
participating at different levels of intensity in in-service education 
programs . 

The review of the related literature in the area of in-service 
revealed that the growth of the teacher through ln-serv?-ce was vital to 
the improvement of instruction, that the traditional instructional pro- 
grams should be re-evaluated, anc chat several districts in other states 
have been experimenting with innovative in-service concepts and methods. 

Although the practice of nonpromotion in the elementary and 
secondary schools of our nation has been decreasing in recent years, 
the review of the literature revealed that there has been a continuing 
concern for those children who have experienced nonpromotion. 

A summary of the 1969 retention rates of the twenty-two school 
districts in Northern Kentucky showed that 62.7 percent of the total grade 
levels had reduction in retention rates when compared to the five year pre- 
project mean retention rates. Further analysis revealed that 32.3 percent 
of the total grade levels showed increases in retention rates while 5.0 
percent of the total grade levels revealed neither an increase nor a 
decrease in retention rates. 



In a similar comparison, a sunraiary of the 1969 retention rates of the 
twenty-two school districts revealed that 51.9 percent of the total grade 
levels had reductions in retention rates when compared to 1968 data, the 
last year of the pre-project period. This analysis also revealed that 37.3 
percent of the total grade levels showed Increases in retention rates. In 
10.8 percent of the total grade levels there was neither an Increase nor a 
decrease in retention rates, and with the exception of one school district 
the retention rate was 0.00 percent. 

Summary of the Control Group Data 

The writer was not able to identify in every way the cause and effect 
relationship that you would normally expect to do in controlled experimenta- 
tion. Yet, the writer was able to say that the two groups. Region III and 
Region IV-A, were similar in certain ways and different in certain ways. As 
many factors might influence the retention rates within a region, the follow- 
ing similarities and differences between Region III and Region IV-A were 
summarized for comparative purposts. 

Region III borders Region IV-A on the western boundary of Region IV-A< 
Region III and Region IV-A each contained urban, suburban and rural schools, 
as well as pviblic and parochial schools. Both regions were established when 
the Kentucky State Department of Education divided the state into eight 
regions for ESEA Title III purposes. 

The regions were different in several respects. For example. Region 
IV-A*s Title III project was concerned with in-service training programs for 
teachers. On the other hand. Region Ill's project dealt with new approaches 
to aid emotionally disturbed children. 



Region III contained more pupils and consequently mare teachers than 
did Region IV-A. The teacher-pupil ratio for Region III was 1:21. In 
Region IV-A the teacher-pupil ratio was 1:24. 

Additional differences can be observed between the two regions when 
supervisor-teacher ratios are considered. The supervisor-teacher ratio for the 
urban schools in Region III was 1:144. In Region IV-A the supervisor- 
teacher ratio for the urban schools was 1:75. For the suburban schools of 
Region III, the supervisor-teacher ratio was 1:166. In Region IV-A the 
supervisor -teacher ratio for suburban schools was 1:87. In Region III, the 
rural schools had a supervisor-teacher ratio of 1:106, while the rural 
schools of Region IV-A had a supervisor-teacher ratio of 1:119. The two 
groups. Region III and Region IV-A, should be considered more as comparison 
groups rather than as strictly an experimental group and a control group. 

A comparison of the 1969 retention data with the 1968 retention data 
of the control group (Region III) with the retention data of this study • 
(Region IV-A) yielded the following comparisons. 

For p-lementarv schools the control group showed the amount of change 
in retention rate between the 1969 data and the 1968 data to be a decrease 
of 0.4:. percent. In a similar comparison, the amount of change tn the ele- 
mentary school data of this study between 1969 and 1968 was a decrease of 
0, 10 percent. 

It might be assumed that the elementary schools in Region III had a 
greater reduction in retention rate than did Region IV-A, even though the 
faculties in Region IV-A had participated in a year's in-secvice training 
program. However, when the level of participation in Region IV-A's in- 
service program was considered, a different point of view may be taken. 
For example, the elementary laboratory schools showed a reduction in 
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retention rate from 6.62 percent In 1968 to 5.57 percent In 1969. In like 
manner, the Region IV-A elementary satellite school retention rate for 1968 
was 3.99 percent as compared to 2.67 percent in 1969. Yet in the peripheral 
elementary schools of Region IV -A the rate of retention increased from 4.80 
percent in 1968 to 4.93 percent in 1969. A possible explanation would be that 
the peripheral schools were involved in the in-service program at the least 
level of participation. 

For secondary schools the control group showed a reduction in re- 
tention rate of 0.28 percent while the secondary school data of this study 
showed a reduction of 0.29 percent when 1969 data were compared to 1968 data. 

As with the elementary schools, on the surface it would seem that the 
secondary schools of Region III, the control group, had as much decrease in 
their retention rate as did the secondary schools of Region IV-A. However, 
when the level of participation in Region IV-A's teacher in-service training 
program was consic^^red, greater reductions In retention rates were apparent. 
For example, the s condary laboratory school retention rate was reduced from 
0.91 percent in 1968 to 0.00 percent in 1969. In a similar comparison the 
secondary satellite schools had a reduction in retention rate from 4.20 per- 
cent in 1968 to 3.80 percent in 1969. 

For urban schools the control group showed an increase in retention 
rate of 0.29 percent while the urban school data of this study showed an 
increase of 0.36 percent when the 1969 data were compared to the 1968 
data. The urban school data indicated that both Region III and Region IV-A 
had increases rather than decreases in retention rates. 

Yet when the level of participation in Region IV-A»s in-service program 
was considered, the urban satellite schools showed a reduction in retention 
rate from 4.48 percent in 1968 to 4.26 percent in 1969. 
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For suburban schools the control group showed a reduction in retention 
rate of 0.86 percent compared to a reduction of 0.30 percent in the sub- 
urban school data of this study when the 1969 data were compared to the 
1968 data. 

When considering the suburban school data, it might seem that Region 
III achieved greater reducticas in retention rates than did Region IV-A* 
But the suburban laboratory school showed a reduction in retention rate 
from 6.99 percent in 1968 to only 4.67 percent in 1969. In a similar com- 
parison, the suburban satellite schools had a reducation in retention rate 
from 3.63 percent in 1968 to only 1.54 percent in 1969. The suburban pe- 
ripheral schools of Region IV-A showed only a slight decrease in retention 
rate from 4.13 percent in 1968 to 4.02 percent in 1969. 

For rural schools the control group showed an increase in retention 
rate of 0.3& percent while the rural school data of this study showed a 
reduction in retention rate of 0*34 percent when the 1969 data were compared 
to the 1968 data. 

These differences in retention rates between the two regions were further 
accentuated when the levels of participation in Region IV-A*s in-service pro- 
gram were considered. For instance, the rural laboratory school showed a 
reduction in retention rate of 0.91 percent. In addition, the rural satellite 
schools showed a reducation in retention rate of 0.40 percent while the rural 
peripheral schools showed a reduction of 0.29 percent. 

A comparison of the 1969 retention with the pre-project (1964-68) 
retention data of the control group (Region III) with the retention data of 
this study (Region IV-A) revealed the following comparisons. 



For the elementary school data the control group showed the amount of 
change in retention rate between the 1969 data and the 1964-68 data to be a 
decrease of 0.54 percent. For the elementary school d i:a of this study the 
amount of change In a similar comparison was a decrease of 0.31 percent. 

Even when data from the pre-project were considered, it would seem 
that the elementary schools in Reg on III had a greater reduction in re- 
tention rate than did Region IV-A. Yet when the level of faculty participa- 
tion in Region IV-A*s in-service program was considered, greater reductions 
In retention rates can be attributed to Region IV-A. In case of the ele- 
mentary laboratory schools, the mean pre-project rate of retention was 7«63 
percent as compared to 5.57 percent in 1969. The reduction in retention rate 
was not quite as noticeable for the elementary satellite schools but the 
reduction from 3.50 percent in the pre-project period to 2.67 percent in 
1969 was also greater than Region III*s reduction for the same period. Only 
in the elementary peripheral schools was the rate of reduction lower for 
Region IV-A than ^or Region III. 

For the secondary school data the control group showed a reduction in 
retention rate of 0.39 percent while the secondary school data of this study 
showed a reduction of 1.32 percent. 

Region IV-A had a much greater reduction in retention rate than did 
Region III. These differences were further illustrated when the levels ol 
in-service participation were considered for Region IV-A. The secondary 
laboratory school showed'a reduction in retention rate from 1.38 percent in 
the pre-project period to 0.00 percent in 1969* Similarly, the secondary 
satellite schools showed even greater reductions in retention rates when the 
pre-project rate of 6.11 percent was compared to the 1969 retention rate of 



3«?0 percent. In addition, the secondary peripheral schools showed a greater 
reduction in retention rate than did Region III. 

For the urban school data the control group showed a reduction in re- 
tention rate of 9.24 percent while the urban school data of this study 
revealed an increase in retention rate of 0.08 percent. 

The urban school data seemed to imply that Region III achieved greater 
reduction in retention rate than id Region IV-A. However, when the level 
of participatif .1 in Region IV-A's in-service program was considered a 
different conclusion can be drawn from the laboratory and satellite school 
data. The urban laboratory school retention rate was reduced from the pre- 
project rate of 9.19 percent to 6.69 percent in 1969. In addition, the urban 
satellite schools showed a reduction from 4.74 percent in the pre-project 
period to 4.26 percent In 1969. 

For the suburban school data the control group showed a reduction in 
retention rate of 0.76 percent while the suburban school data of this study 
showed a reduction in retention rate of 0.96 percent. 

The differences arc more widely evidenced when levels of participation 
in Region IV-A's in-servicr program are considered. The suburban laboratory 
school showed a reduction from the pre-project period rate of 6.40 percent to 
4.67 percent in 1969. The suburban satellite schools showed a reducti^a in 
retention rate from 2.56 percent during the pre-project period to 1.54 percent 
in 1969. Even the suburban peripheral schools showed a greater reduction in 
retention rate than did Region III. 

For the rural school data the control group showed a reduction in 
retention rate or 0.26 percent while the rural school data of this study 
showed a reduction in retention rate of 0.51 percent. 
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When the levels of participation in Region IV-A's in-service program 
were considered, the differer?ces between the rural school data of Region 
IV-A and Region III are further accentuated. The rural laboratory school, 
the rural satellite schools and the rural peripheral schools all had greater 
reductions in retention rates than did Region III when the 1969 data were 
compared to the pre-project ^ »riod. 

Summary of District In-Service Participation 
Three schools were involved in the region's in-service program at the 
laboratory school level for in-service expenditures of $33,075.00. Twelve 
schools were involved in the region's in-service program at the satellite 
school level for an in-service expenditure of $5,400.00. The remaining 148 
schools in the region participated in the region's Title III in-service 
program at the peripheral school level. The twenty-two districts used 534 
and 1/2 visitation days for an in-service expense of $11,515.41. The 
twenty-two districts used fifty-four and one-half consultant days for an 
in-service expenditure of $5,450.00. There were 649 faculty members from 
the region's twenty-two school districts who attended in-service workshops 
for an expenditure of $9,735.00. In addition there were 428 visits to the 
districts by the Title III staff members. The total financial expenditure 
for the region's Title III in-service program amounted to $158,946.13 for 
the 1968-69 school year. 

Testing the Hypotheses 
The hypotheses of this study tested whether or not changes in teacher 
behavior as reflected in retention rates of pupils occurred in proportion to 
teacher involvement in school improvement activities as reflected in the 
laboratory, satellite, and peripheral schools. 
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study. 



Summary af Finding^ 
Two hypotheses with five sub-hypotheses each, were tested in this 

Hypothesis 1, There is no relationship between the levels of in- 



service involvement and the change in retention rate of 1969 over 1968 
as practiced by teachers in the three kinds of schools in the region * 

The first hypothesis was accepted when chi square tests showed that 
the difference between the 1969 retention rate and the 1968 retention rate 
for all the region's schools was not significant. However, the tests 
showed that the satellite school faculties did have significant differences 
in their promotional practices when the 1969 retention data were compared 
with the 1968 retention data. 

Hypothesis 1 (a) > There will be no significant difference in the 
change in retention rates of 1969 over 1968 as practiced by faculties of 
the elementary schools . Hypothesis 1 (a) was accepted when chi square tests 
showed that the difference between the 1969 retention rate and the 1968 re- 
tention rate for the region's elementary schools was not significant. The 
chi square tests did show that the elementary satellite school faculties 
did have significant differences in their promotional practices. 

Hypothesis 1 (b) . There will be no significant difference in the 
change in retention rates of 1969 over 1968 as practiced by faculties of 
the P ^^ ondary schools . Hypothesis 1 (b) was accepted when chi square tests 
showed that the difference between the 1969 retention rate and the 1968 
retention rate for the region's secondary schools was not significant. 

Hypothesis 1 (c) . There will be no signify ant differ ence in the 
change in retention rates of 1969 over 1968 as practiced by faculties of 
the urban schools . Hypothesis 1 (c) was accepted when chi square tests 
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showed that the difference between the 1969 retention rate and the 1968 
retention rate for the region's urban schools was not significant. All three 
jT^ parts of Hypothesis 1 (c) were accepted. 

Hypothesis 1 (d) . There will be no significant difference in the 
change in retention rates of 1969 over 1968 as practiced by faculties of 
the suburban schools * Hypothesis 1 (d) was rejected when chi square tests 
showed that the difference between the 1969 retention rate and the 1968 
retention rate for the region's suburban schools was significant. The 
statistical tests showed that when the suburban laboratory, and subu 'an 
peripheral school faculties considered separately, they did not havr- sig- 
nificant differences in their promotional practices. 

Hypothesis 1 (e) . There will be no significant difference in the 
change in retention rates of 1969 over 1968 as practiced bv faculties of 
the rural schools . Hypothesis 1 (e) was accepted when chi square tests 
showed that the difference between the 1969 retention rate and the 1968 
retention rate for the region's rural schools was not signi^ficant. 

Hypothesis 2> There is no relationship between the-levels of in- 
servicQ involvement and the change in retention rate of 1969 ove r the pre- 
proiact period (1964-68) as practiced bv teachers for various k inds of 
schools in the region . The second hypothesis was rejected when chi square 
tests showed the difference between the 1969 retention rate and the mean 
retention rate for the pre-project period (1964-1968) for all the region's 
schools to be significant. 

Hypothesis 2 (a). There will be no significant difference In the 
change in retention rates of 1969 over the pre-proiect period (1964-68) as 
practiced bv faculties of the elementary schools . Hypothesis 2 (a) was 

" /'\ 
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rejected when chl square tests showed the difference between the 1969 re- 
tention rate and the mean retention rate for the pre-project period (1964-68) 
for the region's elementary schools to be significant. However the statis- 
tical tests showed that when the elementary peripheral faculties were con- 
sidered separately they did not have significant differences in their 
promotional practices. 

Hypothesis 2 (b) . There will be no significant difference in the 
change in retention rates of 1969 over the pre-project period (1964-68) as 
practiced by faculties of the secondary schools . Hypothesis 2 (b) was 
rejected when chi square tests showed the difference between the 1969 re- 
tention rate and the mean tetention rate for the pre-project period (1964-68) 
for the region's secondary schools to be significant. 

Hypothesis 2 (c) > There will be no significant difference in the 
change in retention rates of 1969 over the pre-project period (1964-68) 
as practiced by faculties of the urban schools . Hypothesis 2 (c) was 
accepted when chi square tests showed that the difference between the 1969 
retention rate and the mean retention rate for the pre-project period (1964-68) 
for the region's urban schools was not significant. 

Hypothesis 2 (d) . There will be no significant difference in the 
change in retention rates of 1969 over the pre-project period (1964-68) as 
practiced by faculties of the suburban schools . Hypothesis 2 (d) was re- 
jected when chi square tests showed the difference between the 1969 reten- 
tion rate and the mean retention rate for the pre-project period (1964-68) 
for the regior.'s suburban schools to be significant. However the statis- 
tical tests showed that when the suburban laboratory faculty was considered 
separately they did not have significant differences in their promotional 
practices. 
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Hypothesis 2 (e) , There will be no significant difference in the 
change in retention rates of 1969 over the pre-proiect period (1964-68) 
as practiced by faculties of the rural schools > Hypothesis 2 (e) was 
rejected when chi square tests showed the difference between the 1969 
retention rate and the mean retention rate for the pre-project period 
(1964-68) for the region's rural schools to be significant. The statis- 
tical tests showed that when the laboratory, satellite and peripheral school 
da6a were considered separately, only the peripheral school faculties did 
not have significant differences in their promotional practices. 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions concerning in-service education programs 
and nonpromotion practices in the Northern Kentucky Schools were based on 
the findings in this study. 

1. The coin)arison of the 1969 retention rate v;ith the 1968 retention 
rate showed that there were no statistically meaningful changes in retention 
r^tes for the following school districts in the region: 



a. 


Walton Verona 


i. 


Gallatin County 


b. 


Augus ta 


J- 


Grant County 


c. 


Bellevue 


k. 


Williams town 


d-. 


Dayton 


1. 


Covington 


e. 


Fort Thomas 


m. 


Erlanger 


f. 


Newport 


n. 


Owen County 


8- 


Silver Grove 




Trimble County 


h. 


Southgate 







2. The comparison of the 1969 retention rate with the 1968 retention 
rate showed that there were statistically meaningful changes in retention 
rates for the following school districts in the region: 

a. Boone County 

b. Campbell County 

c. Carroll County 

d. Kenton County 

e. Ludlow 

f. Pendleton County 
g# Covington Diocese 

It should be noted that the differences in retention rates for the 
Boone County, Ludlow aad Pendleton County districts were increases rather 
than decreases in retention rates. 

3. The comparison of the 1969 retention rate with the mean retention 
rate for the pre-project period (1964-68) showed that there were no statis- 
tically meaningful changes in retention rates for the following school 
districts in the region: 



a. 


Walton Verong 


1. 


Grant County 


b. 


Augusta 


j. 


Williams town 


c. 


Dayton 


k. 


Covington 


d. 


Fort Thomas 


1. 


Erlanger 


e. 


Silver Grove 


m. 


Ludlow 


f. 


Southgate 


n. 


Owen County 




Carroll County 


o. 


Trimble County 


h. 


Gallatin County 


P- 


Newport 
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4. The comparison of the 1969 retention rate with the mean retention 
rate for the pre-project period (1964-68) showed that there were statis- 
tically meaningful changes in retention rates for the following school 
districts in the region: 

a. Boone County 

b. Campbell County 

c. Bellevue 

d. Kenton County 

e. Pendleton County 

f. Covington Diocese 

Again it should be noted that the differences in retention rates for 
the Boone County, Ludlow, and Pendleton County districts were increases 
rather than decreases in retention rates. 

5. The level of in-service involvement did not greatly affect the • 
change in retention rate of 1969 over 1968, except at the satellite school 
level. 

However, when the data were broken down into elementary, secondary, 
urban, suburban, and rural categories for further analysis, some changes in 
retention rates were found to be significant. The level of in-service in- 
volvement did affect the change in retention rate of 1969 over 1968 in the 
elementary satellite schools, and suburban satellite schools. 

6. The level of in-service involvement did affect the change in 
retention rate of 1969 over the mean retention rate for the pre-project 
period (1964-68). 
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However, when the data were broken down into elementary, secondary, 
urban, suburban, and rural categories for further analysis, some changes in 
retention rates were found to be nonsignificant. The level of in-service 
involvement did not affect the change in retention rate of 1969 over (1964- 
68) in the elementary peripheral schools, the urban laboratory school, the 
urban satellite schools, the urban peripheral schools, the suburban 
laboratory school, and the rural peripheral schools. 

Recommenda t ions 

The following recommendations are based upon the data collected in 
this study. 

1, It is recommended that the in-service education approach utilizing 
the laboratory school with satellite and peripheral schools be made available 
to regions or school districts wishing to implement a program of in-service 
education, 

2, It is recommended that visitation days be made available to school 
districts so that faculty members may visit promising school programs. 

3, It is recommended that provisions be made available to school 
districts to enable faculty members to plan and participate in in-service 
workshops and seminars on regional, district and local school levels. 
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4, It is reconunended that in-service activities similar to those 
provided by the Northern Kentucky Title III Project to be made available 
to schools or school districts which are interested in producing changes 
In teacher behavior as reflected in rates of pupil retention. 

Implications and Suggestions for Further Study 

Those who are concerned with the importance of sound in-service 
training programs will probably also be concerned with the need for further 
study in this area. 

The results of this study indicate that there is a definite 
relationship between nonpromotion and the three levels of participation 
In in-service programs which were designated in this study as the 
laboratory, satellite and peripheral school levels of in-service training. 

In addition to involving a longer period of time in the study, 
provisions could be made to allow for analyzing any longitudinal effects 
which might result from the in-service training program. 

Another suggestion for further study in this area might be an examina- 
tion of what educators could learn about in-servj.ce training from other 
professions through a study of the in-service training programs found in 
other professions. 

In addition to the gauge of pupil retention rates, other ways of 
judging the effectiveness of in-service training programs might be developed 
and investigated in the region. 
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A further study of in-service education will hopefully produce a 
better understanding of the need for better cooperative efforts in 
analyzing the needs of pupils^ and in designing and implementing programs 
to meet these needs . 



